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A Review by 
H. NELSON GAY 
AND THE VENETIAN REVOLU- 
N OF ists. By -George Macdulay 
Trevelyan.” _284 pp. New York> Long- 
mana, Green & Co, 923. 


HE decadence of the Republic of Ven- 
ice—“wealth and glory turned to dust 





and tears’’—with the pusilanimity and 
humiliation of its fit exponent, Lu- 
dovico Manin, the Doge whc finally 
extinguished the flickering flame of in/le- 
pendence—this much is Khown to all the 
world. But the resurrection. the work of 
#nether Manin, who felt no oligarchic blood 
stagnating 
caste support “in his semi-mfraculous 
achievement, ix understood by few -heyond 
the horizon of the Alps and the Adriatic.” 
Trevelyan’s volume brings a distinct con- 
tribution te English literature upon this 
later phase—a group of events constituting 
ane of the most thrilling 
caatos in the heroics of 
Italy’s reawakening. it 
is histery. rather than 
hiography: history 
studied with consider- 
able pains and told with 


the author’s usual 
charm and lucidity: 
Manin appears as the 
ventral figure. about 
whieh the Venetian 
warp of revolutionary 


idents and achievements 
ix stretched. He is a 
plain man. a practicing 
lawyer of Jewish ex- 
traction, a great patriot 
and a great leader meax- 
ured by his deeds, but 
Mot a Garihaldi, not a 
hero of romantic ex- 
ploite and dramatic suc- 
cesses, such ax those 
which gave tustre to 
Trevelyan’s< earlier vol- 
umes upon Italy. 

“The Italian risorgi- 
mento still draws the 


and ‘ 
the revoliition in Htaly 
was rendered adm 


Italy, in t days of her re- 
dem » after the lessons of the failure 
of 1 had 


: learned by the patriots, - 
himvelf included. How great a man such 
wider opportunities would have shawn him 
to be, no one can.ever tell. As compaged 
to the lives of Mazzini, Cavour and Gari- 
haldi—Shakespearean themes—Manin’s ca- 
reer preserves the unities of place and 
stage is the mountain-watched 
lageon and the city that floats on it. the 
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sturdy bespectacled 


in his veins, and received no . 


(Copyright, 2k, by The New York Times Company.) 


TREVELYAN CELEBRATES A HERO. 


-Manin and a Dramatic Moment in Hakan History 


lar enthusiasm at the highest pitch and. 


even in disaster. maintained unlimited popu- 
lar confidence in himself. 


“He found the 
power to inspire others with his own cour- 


‘age and endurance for twelve months after 


Italy’s best hopes had heeh shattered.” 

We agree to all this and we love the 
lawyer as Trevelyan 
pictures him, but though fully acknowledg- 
ing Manin’s inspired political wisdom and 
his very real influence upon national issues, 
we cannot bring ourselves to think of re- 
garding him as “in a class by himself below 
the three gréatest’’—below the three, yes, 
no one would dream of denying that, but 
not in a class by himself above Victor 
Emmanuel I1., i and Gioberti in the 
national pantheon of ltaly’s risorgimento. 
Manin was a great man. and great in his 


echievements, but Trevelyan has given him 


too high a réle, with the inevitable result 
that thix volume fails in its dramatic de- 


thing to stroll over battlefields following in 
the footsteps of a Garibaldi, and quite an- 
other, at least for Mr. Trevelyan’s readers, 
to trace the errors of strategy and com- 
missariat of a Franzini.-the gouty and un- 
fortunate Piedmontese General of 1848. 
The most tragic scenes of this ill-prepared 
Halian revolution of 1848 and 1849, unsuc- 
cessful in its immediate issue, but far- 
reaching for Italy and for Europe in its 
inftuence., upon later national and - inter- 
national developments, were enacted in the 
long, stubborn defense of Venice itself, then 
a city of 200,000 inhabitants. To this de- 
fense Trevelyan dedicates his last too-brief 
forty pages. It is a grim tragedy, with 
faming and cholera added to the ordinary 
horrors of war and: siege—seven thousand 
projectiles thrown by the besiegers into. one 
outlying fort in a few hours,. and later two- 
thirds of the city under constant bombard- 
ment. “*The cholera grew worse. Men. 


























‘Manin Proclainis the Republic in Venice, March 22, 1848. 
From o Rare Print in the. Reviewer's Collection 


on Haly, of which Garibaldi was the pre- 
tagonist: 


The revolution of Venice was onty a part 
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It was the spirit ef the Dandolos of the 
old republic of past ages and past giories 
_-veincarnate. ‘There was but a bare. posal. 
- bility: of some favorable turn in general 
E . z 


Alps were often to be seen from the lagoon: 
surely, some day, help would come from be- 


. hind their mystic’ barrier.” 


The full desperation of the situation, and 
the dogged courage with which it was met’ - 
may be understood from a dispatch of the 
British i General at Venice, Clinton — 
Dawkins, sent out to Lord Palmerston, in. ~ 
May: 

1 went myself to Signor Manin an@ ~~ 
pointed out to him the perfect inuatility ~ 
of turther the utter 


of relief being afforded to him by any 
mae Pvantimvn the additional racri- 


would 
infallibly entail upon Venice, and lastly. 
the immense responsibility which he per- — 
vonally would incur by causing the 4oxs. 
of so many lives. fi: 
I found Signor Manin much cast down 

and “te receive my : mse 
tions in a very friendly spirit, but al-. ~~ 
though admitting the trath 6f them, f 
regret to say: they entirely failed in pro- 
ducing the desired ef- 

> 7 . He re- 
turned to the la 
already 


impossi . 
any faith ip Austria; 
that the utter ruin of” 
Venice if it fell into 
ber hands wax cer- 
tain; that it would he 
. better to die than tu 
survive and Dew 
such a state of 
things; that although 
_under present cirevm- 
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By JOSEPH BRAININ 


ITH the death of Maurice 

Barrés just recently, 

France loses the man 

whose influence on the 
generation born after. 1870 

was perhaps the greatest. The in- 
fiuence of this Lorrainer—born sixty- 


In the twenty years before 
the war it was Maurice Barrés who, 
more than any one else, perpetually 
fanned the révanche sentiment, who 
ever deplored the lost provinces of 
Alsace and Lorraine, and, demana- 
ing their restitution, spurred on the 
French youth to action. In. his 
monthly. Les Taches d’Encre, which 
he 


lost provinces his life’s work: 
‘"We young men have the ‘definite 
task of recovering our amputated 
head, of restoring the ideal of 
France.’’ And later, too, he devoted 
to this task all his fiery personality, 
his extraordinary literary talent, and 
his poetically sensitive soul. 

His words struck a _ responsive 
chord .both in the intellectuals and 
in the masses of France. From all 
hig writings there emanates an ar- 
dent will, a frequently mystic faith, 
that roused the younger generation 
to national consciousness. Hig, great- 
est hour was in November, 191%, 
when the French troops made their 
triumphal entry into Metz ana 
Strasbourg. He was there, ,-of 
course, beside Marshal Pétain and 
Gerierals Castelnau and Gouraud. 
Here, for the first time, this finely 
discerning writer was unable to ex- 
press what he felt: “‘My heart is 
too small, and my spirit too weak. 
To the final minute of our lives, un- 
til we close our eyes for the last 
time, our consciousness will retain 
the spark engendered in these great 
days.” 


The literary career of the young 
Barrés developed, for :. time, along 
lines that were far from national- 
istic. When his magazine, Les 
Taches d’Encre, foundered, after 
an existence of only a few months, 
he went to Italy. It seemed as if 
he had been disappointed by his 
Journalistic activity, by the direct 
contact of his ideas with the peopie. 
He withdrew from all social life; he 


Philosophy became his favorite 
study, and he fell under the influ- 
ence of Kant, Fichte, Hartmann, 
Hegel and Nietzsche. 

From this périod dates ‘‘Sous 
Yoel! des Barbares,” the first book 
of his “‘Trilogie du moi.” It is the 
protest of an ultra-sensitive charac- 
ter that feels out of place in a world 
created neither by nor for it. 
Rarrés’s credo is a cult of the ego, 
which defends itself against the. bar- 
‘turians that surround it—or, rather, 

rives. for an independent existence. 

Seals barbarians all those who 


Ph. 
fat 
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want to impose on him a different 
conception of life. The same term he 
applies to the dead who have forced 
on us a poisonous social order—in 
short, ail ‘‘the others’’ are barba- 
rians. ‘‘I want to be myself,’’ he 
cries; and he affirms that we will 
find common happiness only when 
every one is true to himself and sin- 
cerely seeks his own happiness. . 
“Un homme libre” and “‘Le Jardin 
de Bérénice,” the other two books 
of the trilogy (which ‘he finished in 
1891), develop the same Peer Gyn- 
tian thesis. In the next year he pub. 
lished “L’ennemi des lois,” a book 
that aroused universal attention. In 
this book Barrés deals with the con- 
flict between the social order and an 


ethical-minded thinker—a _ thinker! 


who, like Goethe, is too much of an 
esthete to attempt any reform. This 
book, like the others, is called a 
novel. It is, however, much more a 
collection of philosophical dialogues— 
keen, logical and fearless dialogues 
between the main characters, who 
are not disturbed in their discussions 
by any actual plot. 


These early woxuks are decidedly 
youthful in their impertinent intol- 
erance, in their poetic-lyric moods, 
in the misty, dreamy 
And yet, however con it 
may appear, the tone of these novels 
is one of mature skepticism that 
seems to say: ‘““Why should I get 
excited? My observations will not 
change the world, anyway.’’ This 


An Author Who Had 
Too Much Talent 


Maurice Barres, Writer and French Patriot 


attitude es the author of these 
“novels” becoming a pam- 
phieteer. 

His writing here is surely not pure 
art; but his style is always artistic, 
finely chiseled, never too pedantic, 
and seldom tiresome—a style remi- 
niscent of the young Anatole France. 
This style is the reason why the an- 
archistic tendencies of the youthful 
Barrés were not taken seriously, 
why no salon closed its doors to him. 
The critics of that time, led by Jules 
Lemaitre, said of this young man 
(who was already then addressed by 
even some. of his eldefs as “notre 
maitre’): “Barrés has much talent, 
rather too much. He has ¢o get rid 
of his superfluous energy. He is 
trying to find himself; and he -will 
succeed in due time.”’ . 

It was after another disappoint- 
ing experience with men and life 
that a radical change took place in 
Barrés. He had, in 1889, thrown 
himself enthusiastically into the po- 
litical arena as a Boulangist deputy. 
His four years in Parliament, how- 
ever, proved coloriess and uneveit- 
ful.. This sensitive individualist felt 
uncomfortable. and +elpless in the 
technical parliamentary atmosphere. 
Besides, he suffered much from the 
fact that he was a poor speaker, af- 
flicted with a shrill voice that évoked 
laughter in the most serious mo- 
ments. A well-known journalist 
gave this description of the Deputy 
Barres: ‘He could have been taken 
for a boy of 19. A tall, lean figure, 





very pale, beardiess cheeks, a few 
sorry -hairs between the nose and 
mouth, the nose long and crooked, 
the thick black hair parted in a 
slanting line. He always looked dis- 
contentedly about the room, like a 
student who:is bored at the lecture.” 
After he had. without regrets, left 


the life of the Deputies so well! that 
the play was suppressed, he again 
withdrew into himself. 

And now, at last, Maurice Barrés 
found bimeelf. It was on an eve- 
ning of 1894, in a graveyard near 
Charmes, his native town. Rather 
tmystically he tells how the earth 
and the dead spoke to him, how his 
ego, until then lonely, yearned for 
roots, how it stretched out toward 
them because it felt itself as an en- 
tity with the generations of the past 
and of the future. ‘‘A young man 
detached from his nation is worth 
hardly more than a single word 
taken out of its context."’ 

It would have been difficult for 
any other man to admit this sudden 
swerving from the religion of the 
ego to a glowing, traditional nation- 
alism. But not for Barrés. With 
him this change was a _ _logical 
step in the evolution of his ego. It 
had taken root at last; and now 
again he made nationalism his life's 
work. His skeptitism and serene 
Olympian aloofness were forgotten. 
In his new trilogy, ‘‘Le roman de 
VYenergie nationale’’—which included 
“Les déracinées’’ (1897), ‘‘L’appel 
au sol” (1900) and ‘‘Leurs figures” 
(1902)—he exalts patriotism, giori> 
fies the French tradition, and. u- 
masks the pseudo-patriotic pub:i- 
men who deform youths instead o/ 
forming them. Maurice Barrés, the 
patriot, acquired many enemies at 
‘this time, for he spared none, evei: 
among the living. statesmen. In 
these so-called novels, particularly in 


politicians 
of the Boulangist period and of the 
Panama scandals. 

But even in this polemical writing 
Barrés the fighter never entirely ab- 
sorbs Barrés the artist. As in his 
later works, such as “‘Scénes et doc- 
trines du nationalism” (1902) and 
“Au service de l’'Allemagne’’ (1905), 
he handles ali problems and. person- 
alities with kid gloves and never de- 
scends to any vulgar argumentation. 
His treatment of these concrete 
questions is neither dry_nor boring. 
When he speaks of nationalism—and 
his Leitmotif now is soil and tradi- 
tion—he becomes mystical; and his 
tone is so impassioned, so intense in 
dts faith, as to compel the youth of 





France to follow him. 





Town and Country Churches 


THs AND COUNTRY. 


TOWN 
'H IN THE UNITED 
A. N. Morse_and 


[ of country life in the United 
States is deduced from data 
obtained from 179 counties and f 
fntensive studies made in twenty- 
five counties. It is ono of a-series 





survey of twenty-five representative 
counties in different parts of the 
country, of which’ exhaustive and 





the data obtained from the intensive’ 


the startling facts which they dis- 
Close are that almost half of -all 
rural churches are making no prog- 
ress, are either standing still or les- 
ing ground; that seven out of every 
ten rural churches share their pas- 
tor with other congregations, and 
that one-third of all these rural min- 
isters can live only by working at 
some other occupation. Especially 
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‘imspiring moments! 


At the age of 44 he was elected 
one of the forty Immortals of the 
Académie Francaise. In France this 
usually means that the author in 
question is fit to appear in polite so- 
ciety, that he follows the literary 
tradition, and that he is.a good styl- 
ist. Often, too, it means that he has 
passed the climax of his career. But 
this was not the case with Maurice 
Barrés who was exceedingly pro- 
ductive in the years from 1907 to 
1914. The works of this period all . 
have the same motif—the saving. of 
NS ra ee 


timent, which he considers a heritage 
from his ancestors. . 


Shortly before the war he pub- 
lished another novel, ‘‘Colette Bau- 
doche; histoire d'une jeune fille de 
Metz." In this. work, which has 
more of a plot than the majority of 
his other ‘‘novels,’’ he came to the 
conclusion. that harmony between 
France and Germany -was impossible 
as long as Alsace-Lorraine remained 
severed from the rest of his country. 
The honor of France forbids it—the 
dead demand that they be avenged. 

The war was the most glorious and 
active chapter of Maurice Barrés’s 
life. He had often been charged by 
his opponents of not actually believ- 
ing in the political realization of his 
dreams to recover the lost provinces. 
They had foretold that his poetic soul 
would stand aghast at the sight of 
the actuality of his aspiration. To . 
these opponents he now gave an in- . 
céntrovertibie answer. 

During the years of the war he 
wrote for L’Echo de Paris every day. 
without a single omission, his immed- 
late reaction to the war news. Ax 
though inspired by a special mission 
he remained an optimist in the dark - 
est moments of the war. He wrote 
that, like Jeanne d’Arc. (his fayo- | 
rite character.in French history), he 
heard voices that France would be 
victorious. In order to obtain first- 
hand information he often visited the 
trenches of the western front. He 
traveled to Italy, and there, through 
interviews with various literary per- 
sonages, consolidated .the relations 
between that country and France 
He. visited England several times. 
and .discussed the current situation 
with the statesmen there. -He had 
such a meeting with Lioyd George, 
whom. he described as ‘‘a little man 
with a dreamy face.’’ Barrés also 
had the good fortune of seeing the 
naval battle of Jutland from a hydro- 
plane. In his descriptions of this ex- 
perience he was a poet again: “The 
Wue cloak of the sea dotted with the 
bees of the.fleet; and then, .as you go 
up, that loneliness in. broad space, 
close. to heaven—what beauty, what 
Im all my life I 
have never seen anything as impos- 
ing." He nearly forgot to describe 
the battle. 


This feverish work was exactly to 
his liking. Not for an instant did 
provided the 
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A Review by 

* SILAS BENT 
ECTS OF INDUSTRIAL 
TION. Bertrand Rue- 


ecll, im with Dora 
Russell. New York: The Century 
Compeany, $2. 


THE {IRRESISTIBLE MOVEMENT 
OF DEMOCRACY. By John 
son Penman. 729 New York: 
The Macmillan Company. %. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: A 


Webster. 519 pp. New York: BP. 
Dutton 4 Ce. $5. 


,ERTRAND* RUSSELL  re- 
turned from the Far Wast 
more out of sorts than ever 
with. Occidental civilization. 

.He had never liked tt. He had 
thought. alt.along -that Western 
political,.- religious and: industrial 

_ systems were stupid and oppressive; 

* but he had written about them when 
he wasn't writing about physics, or 
war, or higher mathematics, tucidly 
and sametimes _-persuasively. He 
still writes lucidly..but he has aban. 
doned, apparently,. any effort to 
persuade his audience. His tone is 
a tone of weary contempt. He is a 
tired radical. 

Mr. Russel} has borne the burden 
of the world on his shoulders for a 


THE P 
CIV 


* long while. He designates himself 


a reformer, and the reform he is 
advocating just now is guild social- 
ism. In other days he has advo- 
cated first one brand and “then 
another of socialisni, all of which he 


now stigmatizes bitterty. -He is as- 


intolerant of them as of intolerance 
fn others toward his own theories. 
But he is stil! more intolerant of the 
bustling ‘“‘modern'' world and its 
achievements. His term as teacher 
in Peking, where he observed the 
**backward,”’ urbane and cheerfully 
tatalistie Chinese, brought him to the 
conclusion that get-up and hustle 
were even sillier than he had sup- 
. So he, who is notoriously an 
inveterate worker, has come back 
with a gospel of laziness to preach 
aiong with -his socialism. 
- But the main message of this book 
is the absurdity of industrial progress 
and the futility of political de- 


mocracy. agate ern gm ante gh 
on thal, and a ty founded on 


capital along with it; but there’are 
few, even when Mr. Russell is in 
better temper, who would willingly 
make him: sole judge of it. He 
serves better as a special pleader for 
the prosecution. He is admirably 
equipped “for the post. No one in 
this country, unless it be Senator 
“Jim’’ Reed, equais him in the art of 


*, “a form of government hased upon 


‘Universal suffrage is a (will-o'-the- 


‘ege are’ debatable. 





— 


Three Opposing Points of View About a Form of Government 


the popular will as expressed in uni- 
versal suffrage.’’» ‘There is no such 
form of government now in exist- 
ence. Not even the most ardent 
democrat wants to confer: suffrage 
on~infants' and tested imbeciles. 


wisp, and the advantages even of 
the xtensi of the privi- 
But ‘Mr. Pen-| 
man quotes with approval Theodore 
Roosevelt's campaign effervescence, 
“I stand fer pure democracy,” as 
though he believed that “pure” 
democracy was within thé realm of 
the. real. . He’ fs on better ground 
when he assails aristocracy—in the 
large sense of that word—althougn 
still on controversial ground; for he 
declares: ; 
If there is one fact that is re- 








vealed by the development of 
@emocracy last one 





In_ the discussion of’ the French 
Revolution Mr, Penman comes into 
sharp conflict with Mrs. Webster. 
He accepts the usual view of that 
interesting. period. She does not. 
She is free to own, indeed, fhat-she 
isthe only person who has ever con- 
sidered the revolution with am open 
mind. She says we have never been 
told befor¢ what really happened. 
Carlyle merely created a rhalpsodical 
legend, Dickens built on’ a mytho- 
logical basis, and popular journatists 
have. worked up the material for 
profit. “For the art ‘of successful 
journalism is not to Hluminate the 
public mind, but to reflect it, to tell 
it in even stronger terms- what it 
thinks already, and therefore, to con- 
firm rather than dispel popular de- 
lusions.” Even in France the facts 
ha 3 
a Dantoniste, Louis Blanc a Robe- 
spirriste, Lamartine a Girondiste, 





Thiers and Mignet Oriéanistes, and 


was not an advance toward democ- 
racy, but a directly anti-democratic 
and reactionary movement; that it 
Was-not a struggle for liberty, but ‘an 
attempt to strangle liberty at ‘its 
birth.”’ 

the cruelest enemies of the people 


rand the whole period as an incuba- 


tion ground, for communism ‘and 
anarchy. 

“But it is to France,”’ says Mr. 
Penman, “that the world owes the 
passion for liberty and the rights of 
man which led to the triumph of de- 
mocracy.” He attributes the Reign 
of Terror and even. the reaction af- 
terward’ toward autocracy merely to 
“the excesses of democracy." But 
he says, like Mrs. Webster, that 
“the t social and political forces” 


too, takes a fling at the royalist 
‘Taine and the democrat Michelet. 





- save the worid,’’ 


5 Political Democracy, a Phantom or a Social Good 3 


of autocracy which grew up under. 
the revolution and dgm- ~~ 
tnated the conditions of industry” 
of the nineteenth century is not 
in harmony with the sare 
principles which developed at the 
same time. These principles must 
inevitably affect the control of in- 


State and national legislation “= 


already affecting. the contro! of i= 


system of delegated democracy. But 
even this sort of supervision is) not 


that “‘it-is not a hopeless task to” 
he avers that. 
guild socialism is the only savior. © 


~ means new, may be regarded as the 


General Jackson, President-Elect, on Hie Way to Washington. 
From “Howard Pyle’s Book of the American Spirit.” New York: Harper Brothers. 


80 on. Everybody, says Mrs. Web- 
ster, had an axe to grind until she 
came along, prepared to tell the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth. © 

So! What, then, is the truth? 
begin with, the French Revotut 


. “The 

great intrigues are summarized thus: 

1. The intrigue of ‘the Oriéanistes 
to change thé dynasty of France. 

2. The intrigue. of the Subver- 

sives to destroy all religion and all 


government. 
3. The intrigue of Prussia to : 
break the Franco-Austrian Alli- 











Both let their prejudices run away 
with them! . : 
Although Mrs. Webster. and Mr. 





latest fashion of emancipated po-~ 
litical thought. 
ernment founded on industrial rather — 
than geographic units, its theory 


being that map boundaries are an — 


of the theory as he includes in the” 
present book to an attack on other 


Socialist theorists, such as Graham § 
3 


Wallas, who do not agree with him: 


It aspires to a. gov- _ 


=the 


= 
ete 


< eee 
Guild socialism, although by no~ oa 


Mr. Russell repeats the familiar ~~ 


have hopes of laziness as a gospel. . 


better than the kind now 


Any gospel will sult Mr. Russell | 
commonly. 
in the churches. He says - 


preached ; 
the churches “have defended every 
established 


and. biood-lust, 


every approach to humane 
kindly feeling.” 


and 
And he is not suf- 


HE 
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| Of the Making of Many Books 


About R. L. S. 


‘New Poems, a New Biography and a Travel Book in a New Issue 


THE LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS 


STRVENSON. By Reosaline 

gon, “358 4 New Yo 

erick A. Sto Company 
ON THE TRAIL OF STEVENSON. 

By Clayton Hamilton. Wi pp 

Garden City, L. k: Doubleday, 

Page 4 Co. %2, 

THE SHORT STORIES OF ROBERT 

LOUIS STEVENSON. New York: 

_ . Charlea Scribner's Sons.. 
=ag COLLECTED POEMS OF RO3- 
RT LOUIS STBVENNSON. 

py. New York: Charles 

ners Sous. $4. 

T is quite apposite to twist an 
old saying and assert, “Of the 
making of ‘many -books about 
Robert Louis Sfevenson there 
is no end.” About a year ago 

it appeared that the open season 
on Stevenson was about to start and 
that a number of writers were well 
prepared te take more or less ac- 
curate shots at the legend of roman- 
tie knightliness that had been built 
up about the Scotch author. But 
immediately a host of Stevenson 
¢efenders swept forward and the at- 
tack dwindled to a few sporadic 
* skirmishes, the .most notable of 
which was Mr. George Hellman's 
“The Stevenson Myth” in The Cen- 
tury Magazine for December, 1922. 
Mr. Hellman is now refuted by Miss 
Rosaline Masson in “The Life of 
Robert Louis Stevenson,” a new 
study which is obviously a natural 
growth from this writer’s compila- 
tion, “1 Can Kemember Robert Louis 
Stevenson."" On the whole it is a 
£000 life, although it is evident that 
Miss Masson is concerned in reinforc- 
ing the general idea of Stevenson's. 
romantic knightliness. Together 
with Miss Masson's life comes a -re- 
issue of Clayton Hamilton’s charm- 
ing ‘‘On the Trail of Stevenson,” 
a book describing the many places 
visited by R..L. 8., but stopping 
abruptly with the hegira to the South 
Seas. And ‘that Stevenson 
may he better viewed as an autho) 
two large volumes of his works, 
“The Short Stories of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’”’ and “The Collected 
Poems of Robert Louis Stevenson,"’ 
have just come from the press. Of 
these four books, Miss Masson's life 
and the. “Collected Poems"’ are the 
most important, for they contain 
new matter. The life draws gener- 
ously on the testimony printed in ‘'I 
‘Can Remember Robert Louis Steven- 
son,’" and no less than more than 
two hundred new poems are included 
in the collected verse. 
if anything Miss Masson’s book is 


‘as- 
rk: Fred-|- 
. %.. 





misplaced and misapplied; while 

the poem, the first and Jast verses 

of which are quoted in the article, 
delongs to a much later date 
than is here assigned to it. 

Miss Masson notes that Stevenson 
always took a notebook when he 
dipped into the underworld and that 
undoubtedly part of his interest in 
such facets of life was the oppor- 
tunity to take notes on human char- 
acters. At this time also the young 
man was writing verses industriously 
and a portion of the new pieces in- 
cluded in the ‘Collected Poettis” 
probably. Belong to this period. In- 
deed, these new poems tell quite ar 


much about Stevenson and his 
growth as any life could. 

One glaring defect stands out in 
this (presumably) definitive edition 
of Stevenson's poems and that is 
the lamentable lack of notes. 
There is absolutely no explanation of 
these new poems (nearly half the 
large volume), where they came 
from, or what their approximate 
dates are. Now and then a brief 
sentence explains the recipient of a 
certain poem and that is all. It has 
been stated that these new poems 
have already appeared in print, in 
privately published editions .wherein 
are incorporated notes and addenda, 
and that the holders of these copy- 
rights while giving -permission for 





valuable for.the intimate gli it 
gives of. the early days of R. L. H. 
The personality of the young man ix 
more clearly developed. Miss M 
had the opportunity of living in 
Edinburgh, of conversing with many 
old people who knew Stevetison in 
his youth, and of absorbing must 
intimately’ the atmosphere wherem 
Stevenson walked during those days 
when he wax most casually appiy- 
ing himself to engineering and law. 
The so-called ‘‘wildness’’ of Steven- 
son’s youth (which, after all, ie not 
so very important), his days ,of 
idling in the underworld of Ejdin- 
burgh in the companionship of 
‘shabby Bohemians, seamen, chim- 
neysweeps, thieves, were mainly the 
fesult of empty pockets, declares 
Miss Masson. Stevenson’s parents 
save him but a pound a month as 
pocket money, and naturally the 
“young man sought those resorts 
where the most amusement could 
be obtained for a shilling. It is in- 
teresting to note Miss Masson's refu- 
tation of Mr. Hellman's article. She 
writes : e 
In an article published in The 
Century M 4 for D ber. 
1922, entitled “The Stevenson 
Myth.”’ a love story is attributed 
to this time of Stevenson’s life. 
Nobody can affirm or deny the 
private love affairs of any man or 
woman, especially after lialf a cen- 
tury has passed; nor is it always’ 
seemly or needful, even in the case 
ef public characters, that. they 
should he given to the public. But 
Stevenson was no “myth” in Edin- 
burgh. : 
The romantic story told in Mr. 
Helman’s (sic) article in the 
Century is an altogether incorrect 
@eduction from the fragments of 
manuscript material at Mr. Hel- 
man’s disposal. The name 
Claire, found on the margin of one 
of Louis’s manuacripts, and there- 
fere connected by Mr. Helman 











with the heroine of his story, 
‘ 


the rei nce of the poems consid- 
ered the notes their own and so kept 
them. While this may be just to 
the copyright holders it is an un- 
warranted hardship on Stevenson 
lovers who must secure the limited 
editions or read the. new poems 
minus any knowledge of their place 
in R. L. 8.’s life. Stevenson has 
ceased to be the prerogative of any 
rich man who buys up unpublished 
manuscripts. He belongs to the 
world at large. 

The new poems viewed as intrinsic 
peetry are not particularly im - 
tant. One thing that they rev 
the fact that Stevenson himself pos- 
sessed good taste in selecting what 
he did for publication during his 
lifetime. He skimmed off the cream 
of his work and left these occasional 
pieces, these light lyrics, snatches of 
Song, experiments to a decent ob- 
scurity. However, they are suffi- 
ciently workmanlike not to militate 
gtavely against Stevenson's position 
as a poet. In the first place, R. L. 
8. was never a great poet. His fam 





-} Tests on certain lyrics, on the “‘Re- 


quiem,” ‘‘Wandéring Willie’s Song,” 
the charm of “A Child's Garden of 
Verses,’’ and such kindred effort«. 
Brief, spontaneous moments of ly- 
riciam, of delicious melody always 
animated by a sentimentalism (al- 
beit a sturdy sentimentalism), these 
are the traits of Stevensoh. He was 
sturdy, virile in a gentle way;-unal- 
terably , acutely sensitive 
tc nature-impressions and moods. 
Glancing through the new poems 
one discovers ‘all these things and 
also an idea of the inborn literary 
aristocracy of- the poet. For in- 
stance, one may find.here what is 
evidently the very first version of 
the immortal “‘Requiem,”’ and it is 
both amusing and instructive to set 
it beside the revised version and note 
how the poet refined it. Here is the— 


first 


#ersion, written probably about 
1879:  - 


Now when the number of my.years 


Is all fulfilled, and I 

From sedentary life 

Shall rouse me up to die, 
Bury me low and let me lie 
Under the wide and starry sky. 
Joying to live, I joyed to die, 
Bury me low and iet me lie. 


Clear was my soul, my deeds were — 


- ‘ee, 
Honor was called my name, 
I fell not back from fear 
Nor followed after fame. 
Bury me low and let me lie 
Under the wide and starry sky. 
Joying to live, I joyed to die, 





is . 


Rury me low and let me lie. 


Bury me low in valleys green 
And where the milder breeze 
Blows fresh along the stream, 
Sings roundly in the trees— 
Bury me low and tet me lie 
Under the wide and starry sk) 
Joying to live, I joyed to die, 
Bu low and let me lie. 
From this somewhat affected lyric 
Stevenson fashioned the following 
lines, lines first published in 1887 
and which probably mark his apogee 
as a poet: 
Under the wide and starry sky, 
Dig the grave and let me lie. 
Gilad did I, live and gladly die, 
And I laid me down with a will. 
This be the versé-you grave for me: 


Here he ties. where he longs to be, 
Home is the sailor, home from phe 


sea” 
And the hunter home from the hill. 





Antwerp—The Start of 


The diffuseness has now gone: 
nothing but the central core of the 
thought garmented in memorable ana 
melodious. lines is there. The vain 
repetition has been wholly shorn 
away. This is a beautiful example 
of artistic revision. 

Stevenson, of course, had his in- 
fluences during his early period but 
they are surprisingly slight. It is 
interesting to note that he made an 
adaptation of De Banville’s ‘‘Nous 
n’iftens plus au bois,’ a feat that 
was performed much more success- 
fully in’ A. E. Housman’s ‘Last 
Poems,” although, Mr. Housman did 
not admit the borrowing in the vol- 
ume. Curiolsly enough the erotic 
note is never particularly visible in 
these earlier poems. Indeed, through- 
out Stevenson’s verse it will be noted 
that he is nearly always self-con- 
tained. The Swinburnian influence 
(which must have been tremendous 
in the 1870s for the startling ‘‘Poems 
and Ballads’’ could not have heen 
forgotten so soon) did not touch R. 
L. 8. One explanation of this is 
his Scotch upbringing, of course. 
Now and then the young poet will 
burst out in something tike this. 
after reading “‘Antony and Cleo- 
patra’: 

As when the hunt by holt and field 

Drives on with hern and strif 





e; 
Hunger of things pursues 


hopeless 
Our spirits throughout life. 


The Stevenson Hess’ at 17 Heeet Rew, Edishungh. 


The mote on This Page 


Are by Walter Hale, 
auton Hamilton’: “On the Trail of Stevenxen.” 


‘ 


as Iilustrations for 


~ 


“The Inland Voyage.” 


The sea's roar fills us aching Tull 
Of objectless desire— 
The sea’s roar, and the white moon- 
shine, 
And the reddening of the: fire. 
Who talks to me of reason now? 
It would be more delight 
To have died in Cleopatra's armx 
Than be alive tonight. 


But this rather sch y- 
ish and affected. Then there is an- 
other of these recently discovered! 
pieces called “The Daughter of Hero- 
dias," in which the reader is in- 
formed that the spectre of John the 
Baptist’s head appears by night to 
Salome. Whereupon, after this 
dreadful vision, the poem ends: 
Thus spake she: “Once again that 

head. 

I ate too much pilau tonight, 

My mother and the eunuch said, 

Well, 1 can take a hint aright— 

‘8 supper shall be light. 

_One can but be silent in the face 
of this poem, congratulate Salomc. 
on her adaptability to hints, and pass 
on. “It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that no one would guess that 
R. L. 8. meant to be playful in 
this poem from a reading of the 
preceding stanzas, and, indeed, it is 
doubtful that he did so intend. 
There are a number of playful pieces 
among these new poems and some of 
them ate quite charming. “The Fine 
Pacific Islands,”’ for instance, is such 
a piece. - It starts: 


The jolly English yellowboy 

Is a ‘andsome coin when new, 
The Yankee double eagie 

Is large enough for two. 


O, these may do for séaport towns, 
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Two Old 


Favorites - 


Critically Undone 


Mr. Swinnerton Examines the W orks of Gissing 
and Stevenson. 


A Review by 

HENRY JAMES FORMAN 

R. L, STEVENSON, A CRITICAL 
STUDY. By Frank Swinaerton. 
New York: ge H. Doran Com- 
pany. net. 

GBORGE GI8SSING, A CRITICAL 
STUDY. 8B: Frank Swinnerton. 


New York: #. Doran Com- 
pany. 


HE rarest of all birds in liter-} 


ature is a. superiative critic. 
We ali imagine ourselves to 
be cirtics—all who read—and 
in a sense we are. Like the 


But the keen vision, the 
clear, sympathetic, yet cool  judg- 
ment, with ali the standards at its 
command, that appraises once for 

; that sees itself serving a far 
higher divinity than either the popu- 
lor author or the contemporary pub- 
lic. namely, literature—such a ju.ig- 
ment is extraordinarily, amazingly 
Tare, 

For reasons which cannot here be 
=tudied, criticism is not saliently an 
Anglo-Saxon gift. When we think 
of the giants of criticism, what 
names first occur to us? _ Diderot, 
Mainte-Beuve, Goethe, perhaos, 
Georg Brandes in our own day. 
Who. else? Emile Faguet, Taine, 
Anatole France? Where are the 
English names? -Say Matthew Ar- 
rold and you, at once reduce the 
stature of your figure. 

This preamble does not mean to 
imply that Mr.. Frank Swinnerton 
is about to be hailed at once as the 
equal of Sainte-Beuve and Georg 


written fine books? Their health or 
worldly. statue—well, we do not 
Praise Don Quixote _because - Cer- 
vontes was in prison, nor the poetry 
of Heine because he was long bed- 
ridden. Literature’ would be clut- 
tered with forgotten authors were 


He hurts at times, as hurt he must. 
Ksut ‘his interest is literary health. 
As to the hurts, they will be many 
for the Stevenson letter in the Ste- 
venson volume. For Stevenson is to 
too many.of us intermingled with 
our youth, and to be deprived of 
iusions concerning R. L.. S. is to 
lose too many of our own illusions 
at a blow. There was a time when 
te every college tutor in English 
Stevenson was the classic model in 
composition. The Harvard Lam- 
poon, I believe, once printed a skit 
upon the then examination~-papers in 
English. The answer to every ques- 
tion, how remote and preposterous 
soever, was Robert Louis Stevenson. 
The reason is not fat to seek. 
Youth, of whatever generation, is 
mostly empty headed. And to the 
polisher of empty sentences, Steven- 
son is the ideal model. Who shall 
say to how many of us now writing 
Stevenson was little short of a divin- 
ity in those unbreeched days? And 
how many of those ancient worship- 
ers have remained faithful? The 





mances were based upon a survi- 
val of boyish interests; they are 
full of fantastic quips and those 
clever manipulations with which 
writers sometimes conceal weak- 
nesses; * * * they have excit- 
ing, impressive an? splendidly 

vivid ecenes. But the quality they 

have not is the fine careless rich 

quality of being vital. 

The one quality, in short, that Mr. 
Swinnerton refuses to grant Steven- 
son is vitality. His object in writ- 
ing, Mr. Swinnerton assures.us, was 
mot the utterance of piercing 
thoughts or poignant emotion: ‘He 
wrote because of his long Scots 
tongue, which turned and savored 
all the lively incidents ‘which his 
brain conjured.” Well! It is to be 
hoped Mr.:Swinnerton will not dis- 


give Stevenson's name continued life 
among our most distinguished writ- 
ers,” Excepting in the domain of 
the boy’s ‘book and the short story, 
he denies Stevenson first-class im- 
portance. But his criticisms are 
cool, detached objective, applying 
sound if severe literary touchstones. 
There does, however, emerge a cer- 
tain subtle lack of sympathy between 
the critic’s temperament and such a 
temperament as was Stevenson's. 
Romance, Mr. Swinnerton concludes, 
is dead. ‘And if it is dead, Steven- 
son killed it.’’ 

In conversation recently the re- 


nerton: 
“Do you believe any one man can 





sect too many of his contemporaries. 





reason for the backsliding is quite 





The Weodcuts on This Page Are by Howard Whitlord Willard, as Iustrations fora Specist 


“The Silverado Squatters,” Printed 


But the reader must not suppose 


kill. romance as an art? Don’t you 
think your last sentence is one of 
those large, round statefnents that 
one sometimes makes in the heat of 
“argument?’’ Mr. Swinnerton very 


. urbanely admitted that perhaps it 
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that this critical study ig all blame. 
He. finds much to. praise, for in- 
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was. ‘The author of “Nocturne,” in 
short, is an admirable critic, but his 
sympathy with the author of ‘‘Kid- 
napped” or ‘‘The Master of Ballan- 
trie” can hardly be expected to be 
complete to the point of fusion. 


Far more complete and thorough- | 


going is his sympathy with Gissing. 
And by sympathy one does not nec- 
essarily .mean complete approval. 
But Mr. Swinnerton’s understanding 


riage a la Dostoyevsky to a girl of 
piteous, One 

day before reading Mr. Swinnerton’s 
book, J found if. in. the partic- 
‘spent a period of . itmess. 
“That,” I thought “js exactly tie 


analyst would have discovered, from 
Unusual 
were_in 





viewer put this- query to Mr.. Swin-, 


fered intensely as a modern psycho-|. 


the subject of modern realism may 
be commended to every writer and ~ 
reader of today. ; 
Gissing [he says] of cours: 
lived before the day of the modern 
realist; he did not see in realism 
very much more than ot 
technical method.. Nowadays, it 


poseless reproduction of detail. °% 
Imagination, in short, is at least 
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By JUNIUS B. REMENSNYDER 


REE hundred years and @ 

few. months ago, in 1623, 

there was bern at Clermont, 

in Auvergne, France, . Blaise 

Pascal, destined to become 

one of the ngblest historical person- 

alities. Columbia University and the 

great universities of all nations have 

celebrated the tércentenary of his 

: birth by studies of his remarkable 

4.person, thought and influence. Not 

alone his intellectual eminence, but 

the moral excellence and religious de- 

votion of his mind, clothe him with 

such an unwonted charm as to make 
his study most fascinating: 

Pascal's genius was exhibited in his 
early boyhood. He had an exceptional 
gift for mathematics, At the age of 
12 he drew a diagram corresponding 
closely with an abstruse proposition 
of Euclid, and at 13 he published a 
treatise on the conic sections that 
evoked the surprise and admiration 
of the great scientist and philoso- 
pher Descartes. Such . marvelous 
_proficiency did he display that a 
critic remarks that in his mode of 
solying the problems respecting the 
cycloid he exhibited such remarkable 
conceptions as bring him within a 
step of the fluxions of Newton and 
the calculus of Liebnitz. By his 
Ingenious experiments he lastingly 


rtagonist’s motives or misrepresent- 


this model Pascal took for imitation. 
Friends and critics alike testify —to 
the spiritual beauty and_ loveliness 
of hie character. Possessed of a 
genius which promised him worid- 
wide fame, he was altogether free 
from ambition and vanity, and meek 
and humble in spirit. Tried by con- 
stant and often intense suffering, he 
was never known to lose patience. 
Absolute as was his devotion to 
truth, and deep as was his conviction 
of its infinite value, he never, in 
controversy with his severest critics, 
allowed himself to be betrayed into 
bitterness. He was always in dis- 
cussion the Christian and the gen- 
theman, never questioning an an- 


ing an opponent’s point of view. 
Gifted with the keenest wit, he ever 
used it s0 delicately as not to sting 
or wound, but only to expose error. 
Thus he displayed, like Newman and 
Fénelon, a gentieness, a humility, a 
patience and a charity which, to- 
gether with a soul of the strictest 
integrity and honor, clothed his per- 
sonality with an exquisite charm. 
For some years he led a lively ana 
happy life In a brilliant social circte 
in Paris, mingling with friends who 
appreciated and admired his genius 
and‘ virtues. _But then his longing 
for quiet speculation on the great 





the ‘cause of the ip 
of the mercury in the barometrical 
tube. In this discovery he anticl- 
pated his great scientific contempo- 
rary Descartes, who at first un- 
generously, but unsuccessfylly, con- 
tested the claim of precedence. At 
the age of 26 he thus ranked with 
the-foremvust scientists of the world. 
Jiut suddenty he abandoned all these 
Brilliant prospects and pursuits, 
searcely ever to return to them. 
The cause was that which has in- 





fiuenced not a few other great think- | 


ers—the conviction of the_transcen- 
Gent importance of the moral and 
religious sphere. ‘Thenceforward the 
religious impulse and the questions 
concerning God, righteousness, the 
soul and its destiny in his estimate 
were of immeasurably larger import 
than the researches of science or the 


L age 
weighted by Hl-health, and a stroke 


of paralysis at 26 seriously crippled 


him. 


" Pascal somewhere remarks that 
Caesar was the first of men as a 
werrior and statesman, Aristotle 
@s a thinker and phi 

Shakespeare as a writer and poet, 
bot. that. Christ was stpreme 
gmong meg for goodness, 


This plated hin tncomparably above 
all others aa uitukind’s ideal, and 


bl of life and his desire for 
deeper religious meditation led him 
to enter the celebrated Abbey of Port 
Royal, situated in a. wooded valley 
near Versailles. This cloister was 
founded in 1204 as a retreat for soli- 
tude ang meditation for those who 
only wished to fetire for a season 
from society but did not desire tot 
bind .themgelves by lifelong vows. 
To this retreat he was the more 





drawn by the residence there of his 


Pascal, Scientist, Philosopher 
and Saint 


Tercentenary of a Writer Who Set -a-High Standard. of 


Beloved sister, Jacqueline: Here he 
remained in seclusion until death 
terminated his career: : 

Pascal communicated to friends 
that he. contemplated a great work, 
to he his chef. d’oeuvre, on the in- 
adequacy of science and philosophy 
to satisfy the deepest yearnings and 
needs of the soul, and on the.suffi- 
ciency of the evidence for the Chris- 
tion religion which did fully meet 
them. But this plan, for which he 
said he would need ten years of 
health: and energy—which © never 
came—unhappily was not executed. 
In preparation fer this gréat work 
it was his habit. after long and se- 
vere reflection, to write out hia con- 
clusions on any scrap of paper, card, 
or even back of envelope at hand, 
and string these reflections on a 
file until such time as‘he could com- 
bine them in orderly arrangement. 
This was the method of Amiel, and 
as his friend Edmond Scherer gath- 
ered and published these scattered 
writings and framed them into the 
famous “‘Journal Intime,”' 
cal’s friends undertook the difficult 
task of deciphering and editing these 
promiscuous jottings. -Herice origin- 
ated the ‘“‘Pensées,’’ or ‘“Thoughts,"’ 
that. invaluable treasure of _ philo- 
sophical, mural and religiots reflec- 
tions on themes of the profoundest 
significance for mankind. -On these 
‘““Thoughts” Pascal's fame as a 
teacher and inspirer of the: highest 
ethical tessons. chiefly. rests. This 
volume hold# a central place in the 
library of every scholar who seeks 
to develop the truest. best and high- 
est within him. . 

The eminent critic, Cousin, charges 
Pascal in his ‘“Thoughts"" with skep- 
ticilsm as to the uses and results 
of . philosophical speculation. This 


charge, we think, has Leen success- 


so Pas-| 


Art for the French 


fully refuted. Pascal here spoke 
from experience. He at first exerted 
all his intellectual powers in the 


: Aystem. of universal knowledge. But. 


he found in this realm so many du- 
bious processes, insoluble 


and unanewered questions that it dd| 
for highest 


not quench his thirst 
truth. ° ae ane es 


and plete Rage of the Christian 
Revelation. 
Pascal,.in fact, is so far from being 
a skeptic as to philosophy that he 
constantly employed its method -in 
the pursuit of most important truths. 
He meant by_no means to repudiate 
reason, but to-contend that its con- 
clusions upon matters of the suprem- 
est.concern to mah Jeft him in douht,: 
uncertainty and darkness, And that 


struggle with evil, death and immor- 
tality, certified to its divinity. Here 
Pascal does not even use such strong 
language as a modern.thinker, Ber- 
trand Russell, who says “‘that of all 
the sciences philosophy has ween the 
most barren of certain and practica) 
results." As to tle methods of ar 
certaining the generic principles of 
knowledge. Pascal in the * 

holds that we acquiré-them primarily 
‘and chiefly by intuition. He argues: 

We know the truth not ‘only by 
reasoning, hut by feeling and by a 
vivid and luminous power of direct 
comprehension, and it is hy this 
last faculty that we discern first 

principles. And it is vain for rea- 

soning, which’ has no share in dis- 
covering these principles, to at- 
tempt the subverting: of them. 

The ‘Thoughts’ cover a vast 
realm of knowledge. They treut of 
atheism, of the. contradictions in 
man of hig greatness and miisery, 
of ethics, of the imagination and its 
use, of the insufficiency~of man’s 
natural knowledge, of his inquietude 
and unrest, of the finite and infinite, 
of faith and doubt, of the supernat- 
ural as essential to religion, and sim- 
ilar problems. The.pre-eminent idea 
in all these acute reflections was well 
expressed by “the Frénch Professor 
‘Strowski, atthe recent Columbia 
barter commeémoeération>. * * 

recognized three classes 

of matt reality in the universe: material 
realities, realities of the mind, and 
; and he teaches us to value 

) one in its own province, ma- 
terial below 


grandeurs infinitely 

the spiritual, and spiritual grand- 
eurs infinitely below Jesus Christ. 

The acu of Pascal as a 
scientific thinker, philosopher and 
muthematician gave to his -writings 
a elarity, simplicity and delicacy~of 
taste, which, by the unanimous con- 
sent of French authors, set for the 
French language its first fixed form 
of urtiatic excellence. Says Voltaire, 


is seen particularly in the *‘Provin- 
Cial Letters” written during his so- 
journ at Port Royal. 





Although displayed in his other 
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A New Try at an Old Riddle 


LOCAL CULTS. IN BTRURIA.. By 


becume taboo. Now the-slow process 


and | of relaying a sound substructure of 


emy in Rome. Vol. IJ., pp. 258. 
Rome, 1923. 


Etruscans, with their enig- 
matic language, their elaborate 
astrological lore - that 

back to the Chaldeans, their gloomy 
eschatology that forecast Dante's 
Inferno,’ their love of life, of pomp 
and of beauty, are still one of the 





them that the subject for a while(|* 








of the Etrusvan religion is in large 
measure Italic, while the rites, the 
forms of worship and the ceremonial 


touched the Euphrates, and the Italic 
women whom they captured and re- 
tained to become the teachers of their 
common children.. The volume will 
serve as a wholesome corrective to 

Poulsen's brilliant but unsafe Saneske 
can Tomb Paintings."’ 





Language 


writings, yet as these were disjoint- 


cient. Holy men again- have thefr 
empire and their 

e; goodness sainthood. 
Jesus Christ, -withont © -external 
os without the outward re- 
pute of science, is supreme in His 
own order, the realm of holiness. 
# On religion and reason: 

if -we submit everything to rea- 


TT 


i 


1 


king. 

This’ comparison._.of man ‘to a 
thinking freed Cousin calls “one of 
the finest passages in literature."* 

Pascal’s contrast between Christ 
and Mahomet is justly celebrated. 
It concludes: > 

Af Mahomet took the way (force) 

of human 


nce Mahomet succeeded, 
Seous Christ should bewe failed. 
The wonderful flash and insight of 
genius by.which he foresaw the 
latest révelationg as to the atom are 
fwell described in TH& Tistes’s. edi- 
torial on Pascal. The passage runs 
rp he rickasrmal 




















Goethe the Man of 
the Hour 


BRRLIN. 

AT the true character of ¢ 

nation’s greatest poet should 

be understood only a century 

after his death is a very un- 
usual historical phenomenon. This. 
however, is the case with - Goethe, 
whose influence améng the in- 
tellectuals was never so strong as 
today. He was the compariion and 
friend of the recently murdered Com- 
munist, Rosa Luxemburg, and of 
Prince Bilow. With ardent hearts the 
youth of Germany marvel at the ex- 
pansion of this mighty personality, 
admire it as one of the greatest won- 
ders of our planet. Never before did 
they perceive so clearly thé signifi- 
cance of this man, struggling with 
temptation to his eightieth year, but 
calm in the deep realization of his 
oneness with the cosmos. It was in- 
evitable that he should become the 
prototype and leader of his nation in 
these delirious times of doubt, super- 
stition and empty flourish of words. 

. *,* 


‘} HE modern sou! longs for a final 
union of faifh and science, 
yearns for the religious exalta- 

tion so rarely found within the 
Church. And in the wisdom and 
loving piety of the hoary poet are 
revealed the possibility and profound 
bliss of such accord. It is on the 
foundation of Goethe's teachings that 
our young thinkers base their philos- 
ophy. He has been called a realist— 
which he was, in so far as all the 
roots of his being clung to the visible 
world. But it has at last been reai- 
ized that he lived a symbolic life as 
well and that he spoke truly of him- 
self when he said: 

The intellectual, not satisfied with 
what is put before him, considers 
as a mask everything that presents 
itself to his senses. He knows that 
a higher spiritual life, roguishly 
obstinate, hides itself behind the 
visible cloak, to attract us and lure 
us into nobler regions. 

From the philosophic idealists, how- 
ever, Goethe differed on a cardinal 
point: For him the idea was not a 
power in its own right, not the sov- 
ereign of an extra-natural reftim; i: 
was the consummation and the 
crown, the beautiful flower of the 
. human plant whose roots draw nour- 
ishment from Mother Earth. . 

The widely ramified and exceeding- 
ly fertile influence of Goethe on the 
spirit of the new German philosophy 
I shall only indicate here and leave 
its detailed treatment for later. \ To- 
day I want to show the impuise he 
gave to the poets and other writers. 

; e* Loe 

HAVE before me three works 
i that reverentially, though from 

very different intellectual points 


jdoor of the temple Goethe’s name 


ception, to an artistic reproduction of 
psychological nuances. 
*.* 
LBERT VON TRENTINI, the 
A Austrian poet, has wisely lim- 
ited himseif to that compara- 
tively short Italian period when 
Goethe's being underwent a mysteri- 
eus and eemplete transmutation. It 
is the story of a great-minded man’s 
struggle to reach inner accord by ex- ~ 
tricating himself from the. chaos of 
‘innumerable talents, duties and in- 
terests. Only by a self-transcending, 
subjectively poetic confession has it 
been possible to imbue with such 
powerful and convincing life the re. 
production of this struggle in all its 
phases: Wild despair over-the ab- 
surdity of existence, mad longing to 
imbibe and absorb the antagonistic 
world, rapturous admiration of beau- 
ty; freezing scorn for the inadequacy 
of the ego. And the struggie culmi- 
nates in the intellect standing victo- 
rious over the tyranny of the heart. 
Goethe himself says that it was a 
question of intellectual life or death; 
and to his last days he held Rome to 
have been the greatest moment of 
his life. Trentini, the German with 
the southern strain, possesses the 
pathos, the sensitiveness to nature, 
the wealth of culture required for a 
colorful, glowing description of Rome 
—her, grandeur, her art, the magic 
of her eternal past. Yet the sus- 
pense and dénouements of this won- 
derful book are all in the psychic and 
intellectual realms. Sometimes the 
shadowy visions of the author's fancy 
are almost confusingly blended with 
reality; but he always guides us 
safely through the pressi throng 
of delusiofis, until oat we sink 
exhausted on the high, firm sill of 
intuition. Always there rises before 
us the simply” chiseled, beautifully 
built ,temple of a human mind, 
shaped by will and power. Over the 


consummation of his personality. 
And. this is presented here by a 
strong-willed, intransigent poet who 





Goethe 


From the Painting 
J. Stieler. 


knows no surrender, no retreat, no 
weakness in matters of the mind. 
*,* 
FE external life of Goethe, 
from his coming to the Court 
of Weimar to the time of his 
death, furnishes the material fo: 
Paul Burg’s . four-volume novel, 
whose title he takes Goethe’s 
maxim, “Alles um Liebe” (Max Koch, 
Leipsic). This work can In no way 
be compared to Trentini’s book. 
There everything is based on inner 
; here is a charming, 
2 lifelike reproduction 
the atmosphere of the small town 


an@ the court. -Amusingly and with? 


jocular genuineness Paul Burg tells 
of intrigues of love and the stage, 
and draws the good people of- Wel- 
mar, from the Duke to the street 
gossips: Many a kind and sensible 
word is spoken for Goethe’s mar- 
tiage with the unjustly maligned 
Christiane. But the unedifying fam- 
ily relations that, after the marriage 
of his son to Ottilie von Pogwisch, so 
distressed the old sage are’ given 
here in rather too great detail. In 
the use of Gothe’s w esses to 
bring him closer to the public, Paul 
Burg often gives undue attention to 
trivialities. It should be impossibie 
today to look at Goethe so coven- 
tionally, with so little compresen- 
sion for the inner world of genius. 
GaBRieLe Revrer. 


Ojetti Spins a Few 
ms" 3 


Rie 


Ya 


Rome. 


traits are fairly representative of the 
time and give a relatively correct 
conception of life in the upper world 
of-modern Italy, prior to the advent 
Fascism. : 
Ojetti of past decades posed 
wently as an elegant cynic and 
man about town, and the pose was 
pleasing. - There is little 
the present volume. The 


It is, not that he indulges in 
less subtle humor or that he has Jost. 
his caustic touch, when the ailing 
member of society in his opinion re- 
quires cauterization. Today, how- 
ever, he inclines to milder remedies. 
He is at once more human and more 
humane, and is no longer afraid of 
revealing, in dignified measure, his 
own emotion. But he can still be 
exquisitely malign. 

“3 ee* 


E volume_is full of delightful 

anecdotes, some of which relate 

to foreign cel ities. Thirty 
years ago Emile Zola ‘came to the 
Eternal City in search of material 
for the composition of his ‘“Rome,” 
one of the volumes of his famous 
tritych “Les Trois Villes. “and Ojetti 
was one of the first to place himself 
at the feet of the master of the 
French school of naturalism. The 








THE REAL ROBERT BURNS. By 
J. L. D 
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“A Man’s a Man For-A’ That” 


Burns's democracy was substantially 


ter, is decidedly truthful and very 
interesting so far as it goes. Burns 


life he tried to be just and faithful. 
Fu 





epigrammatic: ‘‘In Rome the cen- 
turies are much more brief than elsé-. 
where,”” “The man who accumi- 
lates books accumulates desires; and: 
the man who has ; 


t y is called the civic 
to reduce Italy to the con- 

his was before the advent — 
<P in won! thirty-five 
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Literary Anniversaries of 1924 


Dates in the Forthcoming Year Associated With Books and Writers 


The ‘two-hundredth anniversary of: 
the birth of Immannel Kant will-ov-! Tannahill, a Scotch poet of much 


Kant had. his own no-! 


cur Aprit-22. 
tions about women and their response 
to learning. He once remarked that 


~gtuch women ought. to endéaver to 


Immanuel Kant. 


fines man as fundamentally a 
“time-binder.** There. is a 
wide range of meaning to the 
term as he applies it, but among 
« its humbler meanings would be that 
with which this article is concerned. 
The coming year will arrive berib- 
boned with literary anniversaries. 
Perhaps some of the most signifi- 
cant of these occasions are destined 
to pass all but unnoticed. Others 
will be seized upon as far too gia- 
morous to, be neglected. : 

Seven hundred years ago, in 1224 
Jean Sire.de Joinville, chronicler in 
the Old French language. biographer 
of St. Louis of France, was born. 
His writings include what is still the 
best summary of the theoretical 
duties of.a Christian King ip medi- 
eval times. He liked to represent 
himeelf as very human, but was ex- 
ceedingly reverent of his King and 
“a witness at his canonization. “A 
nobler Boswell,’’ says George Saints- 
bury, and when writing of his own 
exploits, ‘‘while garrulous to a de- 
agree, seems to have been free from 
the slightest taint of boasting.*’ 

About a bundred years later Johw 
Wyclif was born, but the year’ 1324 
is merely the most plausible of the 
approximate dates assigned. 

Taking another leap, we come to 
1374. On July 18 the great Petrarch, 
tenderly cared for by his natural 
daughter and occupied in his favorite 
studies, passed out from this earth. 
it is thought that in the same year 
John Lydgate, an English poet ‘and 
tr lat of B cio. was born. 

Four hundred and fifty years ago, 
on Sept. 8, was the natal day of 
-Ariosto. On a date approximately 
fixed as in the same year Gavin 
* Douglas, Scottish poet and Bishop, 
first saw the light. He was an ami- 
able man and well gifted as a poet, 
but family connections and the cir- 
cumstances of the times forced him 
into an exciting political and mar- 
tial career. He;put a Scotch Winter 
into his translation of the *‘Aeneid.** 

Four hundred years ago is be- 
lieved to have been the birth. date of 

Camoens, the great epic poet of 

Portugal. His was a singular expe- 

rience; he was shipwreeked and lost 

everything except his chief poem. 

In the same year was born on 

Sept. 11 Pierre de “Nonsard, ac- 
elaimed for his lyric qualities as the 

**Prince of Poets." It was the Tou- 

louse Academy of Floral Games -who 

first gave this name to Rorssard, 


[ is Count Korzybski who de- 





and although he had. not. entered! 


their lists as a ‘compétiter they 
crowned him with their usual golden 
wreath of egiantine and also sent 
* merva. Untitled women frequently 
him a massive silver statue of~Mi- 
burned “incense before him, while 


of the Muses.’* . 

Three hundred and fifty years ago, 
according to some authorities, was 
the year of Ben Jonson's birth. It 
was, without dispute, the year when 


Joseph Hall was born—on.July 1—' 


and the best satire in the English 
language,” but Hallam found him 
harsh and-obscure. Swift is said to 
have derived hints for ‘‘Gulliver’s 
Travels” from “Mundus alter et 
idem,"’ a description of an imaginary 
commonweaith. . 

Three hundred years ago, George 
Fox, founder of the Friends, was 
born, The month was July, but. the 
day is not known. On Nov. 17 
of the same year died Jacob Boehnie, 
German mystic, the herd boy who 
taw the pall of gold. 

Robert Herrick, author of **’Gather 
Ye Rosebuds While Ye May," died 
just 20 years ago, on Oct. “ID. 
Milton died on Nov. 8 ofthe same 
year. 

On Dec. 9, also in - 1674, the first 
Earl of Clarendon died. His **History 
of the Rebellion,”’ -praised by Ma- 
caulay and considered u very: credit- 
able work to this day, is composed 
in thé grand style and is notable for 
its skillful portraits. He was a friend 
of Ben Jonson's. In 1663 he was one 
of the eight lords proprietors. of 
Carolina, and in 1664 sent a commis- 


grow a beard so as to appear nrore 
profound. He was « persenahie:fel- 
low. He followed fashions in, cloth- 
ing more carefully than might be ex- 
pected for an abstract thinker, mak- 
ing an exception in the case of his 
hat. He continued to wear a certain 
three-cornered hat twenty yeats after 
it had become outmoded. using it 
also indoors asx an eyeshade when 
reading. His eyes, which were blue 
and said: by a man who was his pupil 
to have had a spiritual expression. 
were ‘‘not large, but lively. tender 
and penetrative."" The philosopher 
was very thankful for any attentions 
shown him. <A bachelor ‘throughout 
life, his heart js said. to have heen 
captured on three different occasions. 
One young woman he céased to care 
for as *“*no fit companion for me," 
and in the other tw instances he was 
deterred from marrying by the mea- 
«reness of his income. 
July 2, 1924. will he two hundred 
years since the birth of Klopstock. 
There is no better way of illustrating 
the character of Kilopstock’s genius 
than by San the impressive pas- 
sage ini Goetfe’s ‘‘Sorrows-of Wer- 
her’’ where his name occurs. Wer- 
ther has been describing a thunder- 
storm witnessed by Lotte and him- 
self: ~ 
In the @istance the thunder ‘was 

dying away; a glorious rain fell 
gently wpon the land; and the 
most refresh: perfume arose to 
us out of the fullness of the warm 
air. She stood leaning upon her 
elbow; her glance penetrated the 
(distance, she looked heavenward 
and upon me; i saw her eyes fill 


* “Die Frithlingsfeier” (The Spring 
Festival), which was in her mind, 
and lost myself in the torrent of 
emotions which rushed over me 
with this name. : 


One hurdred and fifty years ago 
Oliver Goldsmit{i died on April -4. 
The fever to which he succumbed 
was aggravated, it is said, by his 
insistence upon trusting to.a popular 
remedy known as James’s l’owder. 





mission to settie disputes in New 
Engiand. 


Patent medicines have their 
‘bears. es 





fore- | 


On. June 3 of that year Robert 
charm. was horh. He is remembered 
for a handful of tyries,. most of 
Which were set to music. They 
evinee a strong feeling for nature. 
not imitating urns, but ne 
hint,. Many hearts have been touched 
by ‘‘Loudon's Ponnie Woods and 
Braes,"" ‘Jessie the Flower o° Dun- 
blané"* .and ‘‘Gloomy Winter's Now 
Awa’."" He was apprenticed to his 
father’s trade of silk weaver at the 
age of 12. Delicate as a child, one 
of his legs grew slenderer than the 
other. and the little: fellow shyly 
wore additional stockings to conceal 
the disparity. His love for Jenny 
Tennant’ (who was. also sometimes 
‘Jessie’ in his songs) turned out 
unhappily. _ According to one tradi- 
tion,. the reason she came to care 
less for him was because he was 
unable to varry on conversation 
when they walked together after 
sundown. The diffidence which 
characterized him in youth remained 
with him in manhood. Unfortunate 
in various ways, symptoms of aber- 
ration of mind deyeloped, and at the 
age of 36 he ended = fife by his 
own hand. 

Southey was born Aug. 12, 
years ago. 

Thomas Edward Bowdich, a travel 
writer who was one of the many 
victims of the attempt to explore 
the Dark Continent, died in Africa 
100. years ago, on Jan. 10, 1824. 
On March 2-Susanna H. -Rowson 
died at Boston, Mass. ‘She was the 
author of a once-famous novel, | 
‘*Charlotte. Temple.'' Born in Eng- 
land, her literary success was iden- 
tified with the United States, where 
she lived for the greatér part of 
her tife. s 


150 


Byron will havé been dead for 
just one hundred years on April 19 
next. The vivid. circumstanc:s sur- 
rounding his death — his arrival. in 
Greece with a view to becoming it: 
liberator — the rapidly succeeding 
lliness to which he succumbed — 
the firing of the minute-guns and 
general mourning in the oppressed 
nation which followed—these stirring 
episodes are teo well known to need 
repetition. Sa : 

The same year brings the cente- 
nary of Joseph Joubert’s death. The 
great French moralist expired on 
May 3. Throughout his entire tife- 





STEPHEN CRANE: 
tean B 


udy in Amer- 
ettera. 


Beer. 


TEPHEN CRANE is in some 
respects one of the most me- 
teoric figures in the history of 

American literature. Like one’ of 
those “temporary stars” that at 
times burst forth to dazzle the as- 
tronomer, he rose almost over night 
from ,oblividn to the brightness 
of the first magnitude, and -almost 
over night he waned and dwindled 
until he became little more than a 
telescopic dot of light. Some twen- 
ty-five years ago, when “‘The Red 
Badge of Courage’’ was selling by 
the thousand, he was one of the 


is known only to 
those. favored. few wlio .tread . the 
musty byways of literature. 
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English Bishop and satirist. Pope 
CAilied Wis *‘Satires” ‘‘the beat poetry 


y 


hood and to weigh dispassionately all 
the facts for and aguinst him as a 
man and as a writer. Prefaced as 
it is with an introduction by Jcseph 
Conrad, an intimate friend of Crane's 
and one of his ardent admirers, this 
book should do much toward bring- 
ing Crane back from the misty bor- 
derland that verges on oblivion. 
But while containing high praise for 
the author of “The Red Badge."* the 
volume is not- written. in unduly 
glowing terms nor with the air of the 
idol-worshiper; it does not make of 
Crane a hero nor a demi-god, nor 
intimate that. his place is on high 
Olympus; it merely tries to depict 
him faithfully as he was, a man not 
without his faults, a writer. not with- 
out his limitations, and yet one with 
lintitations less grave than the judg- 





Stephen Crane, a Literary Meteor 


most as a personal affront. Yet i is 
notable that even Crane, whose. pe- 
riod of apprenticeship and struggling 
was so much briefer than that of 
many another writer, did not succeed 
without a desperate effort. He, too, 
had his lean years in a garret; he, 
too, tried his hand without success 
at miscellaneous journalistic. jobs, 
from reporting to the writing of. cas- 
ual articles; he, too. had cause to 
storm at the stereotyped 
tism of publishers, the obtuseness of 
afd many a manuscript 


conspicuous 
for its vivid realiam and-for its irony, 








time Joubert refused to puidish a, 
word of his writings. . 


In the same year that saw the 


>passing of these illustrious figur<cs 


there were hora, Wilkie Collins, ‘one 
of the most inernious of all story- 
tellers, Jan. N: George Willian Cer. 
tis, well remembered Aimeriven edi- 
tor, novelist nid statesman, Feb. 24; 
Sydney Dobell, the English poct, 
April 5; AleXandre Dumas fils—the 
Dumas of_**Camille’'—July 27; Ade- 
line D. ‘T. Whitney, famous writer 
for girls, Sept. 15, and Wraacis 
Turner Palgrave, compiler of ‘The 
Golden Treasury,”" Sept. 28. 

George William Curtis edited 
“Harper's Easy Chair’ for nearly 
half a.century. mm the tarlier part of 
his “life he was a meniber of tte 
Brook Farm Community, a promi- 
nent Abolitionist anda leader of the 
Republican. Party from the time of 
its inception, After 1871- he became 
a zealous advoéate of civil service 
reform. There is little need to en- 
large here upon his sterling traits of 
character, nor upon the quality of 
his polished and engaging style as 
writer and orator. . 

In “4824 there also came into the 
world that unscrupulous but brilliant 
charilatan, Constantine WL. © Vhilip 
Simonides, a literary forger. This 
impostor succeeded in dispdsing of 
to scholarly purchasers in Eng‘and, 
Germany, Greece and Egypt what 

to be ancient classical 
works written in Greek and tatin. 
A few of the manuscripts he sold 
were genuine. 

Half a century ago two historians 
of the first rank pasved apay. in the 
same year—Michelet on Feb. and 
Guizot on Sept. 12.. Juler Janin, 
French novelist. better remembered 
now as a dramatic critic, died on 
June 19 of that year; “Agnes Strick- 
land, author of “Lives of the 
Queens of Engiand,”’ on July &, ard 
Barry Cornwall, the English verse 
writer, whose real name was Bryan 
W. Procter; en Oct. 5. 

This might well close the roll of 
the’ great memories with which the 
coming year will he freighted, but 
1924 is expecially a fitting year of 
which to record the anniversaries of 
great Books. ft ix pecultarly the 
time for such milestones, beeause it 
is the four hundred and fiftieth an- 
Niversary of the “first - beok ever 
printed in English... This was Wi- 


liam Caxton’x “Game_.and May. of 


One hundred and fifty years ago 
Burke made his ~famous speech 
against. American ‘taxation, . on 
April 19. 

One hundred years ago Macau- 
lay’s first essay, “Miiten,” was pub= 
lished." The year 1824 was likewise 
marked by the appearance of Scott's 
“Red Gauntiet” and “St. Ronan’s 
Well,” and by Irving's “Tales of «. 
Traveller.” Catharine .Maria Sedg- 
wick—a_ novelist well known to «tu- 
dents of early American literary an- 
nals—brought out “Redwood,”’ in 


pear. Carlyle’s fransiation 
Goethe’s “Withelm Melister’s Appren- 
ticeship” was issued, < < 
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VINDICATION. ® A. Hovel by Stephen 
McKenna. 303 pp. Boston: Little 
Rrown & Co. 
NCE there was-a time when 
it was_e comparatively easy 
task. fo pass judgment on a 
work of fiction; for once 
there was a Aime wheo fiction 
“was ‘comparatively simple. But 
either this time was long ago, or 
vlse it. seems long ago, so mightily 
hove .thittgs changed in the past 
few. yeurs. Fiction no longer con- 
tents itself with simple plets and 
direct, sharp crises. In fact. the 
Very opposite appears to be the case. 
The novelist of today fecis that first 
of ail he must assume the role ot 
scientist. his fields of exploration 
heing the social fabric and the bu- 
man mind. Having finished his ex- 
Ploration« and amassed a vast quan- 
tity of unaxsimilated data he then 
turns novelist, sketches a plot, de- 
vises two or three characters: and 
iries .to. assimilate his . accumu- 
lated data vicariously —-that is to say, 
he shifts the résponsibility of diges- 
tion from himself to this characters 
with. a.result that is naeither scien- 
tiffeally reHable> nor artistically suc- 
cessful. |, 
ft ig the reflection in one field of 
art of an age which was never se- 
eurely |ased Im its thinking becduse 
of the inronds of science. and which 
Way, further thrown off itx balance 
by 4 war that changed social -habits 
and values. An excellent example 
of this ‘‘groping school’’ of fiction 
in “*Vindication."" by the S&nglish 
author Stephen McKenna. - whose 
fame cests chiefly upon the novel 


“Vindication” is the story of an 
Enelish “ ~house giri,”’ Gloria 
Britton, the daughter of a notorious 
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unsustained by material prosperity. 
After falling in love with Sir Nor- 
man Cartwright. who must sell New- 
bridge Park hecause it is so en- 
cumbered with mortgages, she mar- 
ries Freddie Kendaile, the son of an 
upstart but enormously rich banker. 
As an instance of the frantic manner 
in which the novelist gropes' around 
it should be explained that Gloria 
was actually in love with Norman, 
and he_with -her; and that she does 
not suddenly throw iim over for 
Freddie's millions. 

With no discernitie motivation in 
what hax gone before in the story, 
no ddequate psychological motiva- 
tion discernible in either character, 
Kendaile forces Gloria to yield her 
person to him while a guest in his 
own house. The marriage follows 
subsequently and hastily, but not 
without greutdisplay; and to all in- 
tents and purposes the novel would 
seem to have reached -its conclusion. 
Far from it. Sir Norman soon ax- 
suages his hurt by making a match 
with a -tittie heiress of 20. years, 
whowe father has built, railruads on 
five continents, and who. hypenates 
his name. presumably.to atone for 
the fact that his own father wielded 
pick and siiovel. The novel has in 
hnowire ended; it has just begun. 
‘But all long stories must be cut 
short. While the off-shoot of the 
<artwright family tree is in Keigium 
working for his father-in-iaw to 
gather money to pay the mortgages 
on_ Newbridge... Freddie Kendaile se- 
dutes Sir Norman's unsophisticated 
little wife. Uy means of an ahon- 
ymous fetter and uw maid-servant— 
what would novelists do without 
those old devices!—Gloria learnx of 
her husband's infidelity and prompt- 
ly conveys the information to Sir 
Norman. The iatter forgives his 
tetrayed wife; and, after a stormy- 
acene with e. Gloria deevidex 
not to leave him. His act of in- 
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improves as it progresses; and it will 
be found provocative. And if not 
to. be taken too seriously it is not 
ta be dismissed too lightly. 


BLACK BRYONY 
BLACK BRYONY. By T. F. Powys. 
With five w ts.by R. A. 
Garnett. 184 pp. New Yerk: Al- 
fread A. Knopf. - 

UCH in small compass is- the 
strange little book by T. F. 
Powys, to which the Engtish 

#uthor has given the enigmatic title 
“Black Bryony." A reading of the 
story—it.cannot be called a novel— 
reveals the double fact that biack 
bryony ts the mame of a 

plant the berries of which aré poison- 
ous and that the use of the name for 
a title is symbolic. In fact, symbol- 
ism is the key to the book, although 
there is s0 much of realism also that 
it .would be an error to relegate 
Powys to the symbolist school. The 
story does not conform to any ciassi- 
fication; the author calls it a **moon- 
light. fantasy,” and as such it should 
be taken. It is a rémarkable little 
book. in many ways; and if nvt like- 
ly to enjoy any wide reading, those 
looking for something out of the or- 
dinary, something to pique their lit- 
erary taste, will do well to give 
“Black Bryony” the attention of a 
few hours. 

” The scene of the fantasy is laid in 
rural England, the characters being 
variops raral personages—a country 
schovlmaster, the rector, the _inn- 
keeper, the undertaker, a “‘carrier,” 
with hig temperamental auto bus, 
the son of the rector and a Salvation 
Army “‘lassie."" The kaleidoscopic 
changes of nature which form a 
‘background symbolize the changing 
mental states of the characters, and 
the black bryony plant, which the 
Army girl pulls up to twine around 
her neck, signifies the poison of her 
earthly nature overcoming the spirit- 
ual. The girl has a child hy the 
schoohnaster. This child, which she 
leaves at the door of the rectory, has 


jupon~tts forehead the imprint of a 


black bryony feaf, and- when the 


son turns out to have been a thief, 
following an example in thievery set 
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Latest Works of Fiction 


evening’s ale hecause one of the 
company has prophesied a pestilen- 
tial Winter with death riding‘on the 
blast. And Mary, fleeing in Mr. Bal- 
liboy’s car with Hugh. the rector’s 
son, with whom she is in love, 

had often felt. stillness before, but 

generally after her preaching; 

sometimes even it came after she 

had satiated her firm girl's body 

with other matters. Sometimes,~ 
when the ecstacy of love was 

quieted, the stillness of God came 

in. But now these two were 

strangely met. 


most momentous contribution to fit- 


year’s most original vontributions. 
The eerie tale of “Black Bryony,” i 
slender, is_unique. [t is also pro- 
found. : 


SOULS IN HELL 

BOULS IN HELL. A Myst of the 
Uneeen. By ‘Johan ON. BR3 
Ok gs York; Nicholas L. Brown. 
CURIOUS sort of hybrid is this 
novel, the result of crossing a 

tale of mysterious murder with 

a psychic narrative of reincarnation 
and spiritism. The psychie part of 
it is done much more effectively 
Pthan is the other and contains some 
vivid .and impressive description. 
The author's approach to this 


part ‘of his novel is along conven- 
tional lines, which are not always 


mother and presses it so hard that 


an aviator hero of the war, also 
, but neithé: 


mg beside his body. 
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Mr. Powys has not made the'year’s } _ 


erature, bit, he has made one of ('.4 


she plans to kill him: Her brother, 


know until the very [ 
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THE ITALIAN ‘FARMERS PROTEST THE CHANGE. IN POPE GREGORY'S CALENDAR 


In Order to Restore the Equinox to Its Former Place Pope Gregory Xttl. Directed That Ten W orking os Be Suppressed in the Calendar 5 


frequently helped on by conyersa- 
tions on these subjects. . A short 
story written by one of. them in 
which he embodies incidents concern- 
ing the murder about which he 
learns by . psychic means plays: an 
imnpértant part in bringing about 
the climax. Some of the characters 
also have the gift of reniembering 
or having glimpses of previous incar- 
nations, and these visions aid the 
development of the’ narrative. 


LOVE COURAGEOUS. 

LOVE COURAGEOUS. By Concord’a 

Merrel. New. York: Thomas Seltzer. 
HE ‘thesis propounded ‘in. Con- ~ 

cordia Merreil's ‘Love Coura- 

geous”” might have been fash- 
ioned into a much better novel than 
the rather aimiess affair which has 
resulted and which is saved from 
complete mediocrity only through the 
rather neatly turned of the au- 
thor and her capacity setting 
forth a group of characters with 
some degree of versimilitude. As it 
is, the book: is°one which the reader 
will ‘constantly wish were better. 
Mies Merrel's. situation upon. which 
the entire novel is built is the agree- 
ment of a daughter to a loveless 
marriage in order to please the va- 
garies of her.dying mother.” Vir- 
ginia Goring promises. that she will 
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Current Magazines 


Alfred A. Knopf and edited by 
H. l., Mencken and George 
Jean Nathan, appears in at- 
tractive dress and with an interest- 
ing list of contributors. Isaac R. 
Pennypacker writes on **The Lincoln 
Legend,” and begins by smashing the 
tradition of .Lincoln’s obscure origin. 
He calls attention to the fact that 
‘the only obscure member of the fam- 
lly was Lincoln's father, who ,was 
left an orphan at an early age, the 
family property going to his eldest 
Carl Van Doren contrib- 
ules an essay on ‘Stephen Crane,"’ 
Harry E. Barnes discusses ‘The 
Drool Method in History,”’ John W. 
Owens writes on “The Trag:c 
Hiram,’’ referring to Hiram John- 
son, and James Onea! tells what he 
thinks of “The Communist Hoax.” 
There are four poems by Theodore 
Dreiser, a number of letters by the 
late James Gibbons Huneker, and 
short stories by Ruth Suckow, John 
McClure and Leonard Lanson Cline. 
Under the heading ‘‘Clinical Notes,” 
“ the editors have their say about a 
number of things, and in addition 
Mr. Nathan discusses “The Thea- 
tre,” and Mr. Mencken ‘The Li- 
brary.’’ - Other articles are ‘‘Aes- 
thete: Model 1924,"" by Ernest Boyd; 
“Two Years of Disarmament,” by 
Miles Martindale; ‘‘Santayana at 
Cambridge,” by Margaret Miinster- 
berg; “The New Thought,” - by 
Woodbridge Riley; and “On a Sec- 
ond-Rate War,"’ by X. Samuel C. 
. Chew contributes a conversation in 
dialogue form, entitled ‘‘Mr. Moore 
and Mr. Chew,"’ and ‘“The Arts and 
Sciences” are discussed by C. Grant 
La Farge, L. M. Hussey and George 
*hilip Krapp. _The aims of the re- 
- view are set forth in an editorial 
which emphatically denies the re- 
port that the editors are radicals: 
~ Neither is a Radicah or the son 
of a Radical, or, indeef, the friend 
of any known Radicay Both view 
the capitalistic sy: ° not ex- 
actly amorously, then at all events 
ro) 


HE first number of The Amer- 
ican Mercury, published by 


Liberal proposals to denaturize it 
by arousing its better, nature. 
They believe that it is déstined to 
endure in the United States, per- 
haps_leng after it has broken up 
everywhere else, if only because 
the illusion that any — boy 
can make himself a part of it re- 
mains a cardinal article of the 
American national religion—and 


a blanket and stay all night”! had 
made up my mind for a nice, long, 
quict evening of looking into the 
fire, when heard a carriage 
drive up, and mén‘s voices asking 
questions, and then the carriage 
was sent away! and the mer 
proved to be Alfred Tennysur of 
all people and his friend, Mr. 
Moxon. Alfred lives in the coun- 
try and onty comes to London 
rarely and for a few days, so that 
I was overwhelmed with the sense 
of Carlyle’s misfortune in having 

issed the man he likes best for 
ome dwick. pecially as he 
had gone against his will at my 
earnest persuasion. Alfred is 
dreadfully embarrassed with wo- 
men alone—for he entertains at 
one. and the same moment a feel- 
ing of almost adoration for them 
and an ineffable contempt! Ado- 
ration, I suppose, for what they 
might be—contempt for what they 
are! The only chance of my get- 
ting any right good of him was 
to e him forget my woman- 
ners—so I just as Cartyle 
would have done, he been 
there; got out pipes and tobacco— 
and brandy and water—with a 
deluge of tea over and above. The 
effect of these accessories was 
miraculous—he professed to be 
ashamed of pollutiug my room, 
“felt,” he said, “as if he were 
stealing cups and@ sacred vessels 
in the Temple’’—but, he smoked on .- 
all the same—fot three mortal 
hours! talking like an angel—only 
exactly as if he were talking with 
a clever man—which—being a 
thing I am not used to—men al- 
ways adapting their conversation 
to what they take to be a woman's 
taste—strained me to a terrible 
pitch of intellectuality. 





In the December number’ of the 
Critic is an editorial plea for_opefa 
fn English. The writer contends 
that we have been content too long 
te accept our grand opera in Italian, 
French and German, simply because 
Milan, Paris and Berlin have re- 
fused to tolerate English, and adds: 
If grand opera is to take its 
place as a lofty and permanent ex- 
pression of Anglo-Saxon music, 
the use of our own tongue is ab- 
solutely essential. Net until we 
thoroughly appreciate this fact 
will we get a more general and 
more genuine t for the opera. 
Our pleasure in the music drama 
will continue to be that of the par- 
venu, and we will have to rien 
ourselves with the cues we 
from the foreigner and his Bo 
sitical claque, wnless we encourage 
the production of grand opera in 
English. 


In Losin, he migh there has been 
i of grand opera 





no_sentient man will ever 
himself doomed to life imprison- 
ment in the proletariat so long as 
the slightest hope remains, in fact 
or in fancy, of getting out of it. 
Thus class consciousness is not 
one of our national diseases; we 
suffer, indeed, from its opposite— 

the delusion ‘that class barriers are 
That delusion reveals 


them as beautiful as a glass eye. 
One is the Liberal doctrine ~~ 
i. prairie d 
the United States Senate will Pe 
stantly show all the sagacity of a 
Metternich an@ all the high recti- 
tude of a Pierre rd. An- 
other is the doctrine that a 
moron run through a university 
and decorated with a Ph. D. will 
cease thereby to be a moron. An- 
other is the .doctrine that J. P. 
Morgan’s press agents and dish- 
washers make competent 
Ministers-and Ambassadors.” Yet 
another, a step further, is the doc- 
trine that the interests of capital 
and labor are identical—which is 
to say that the interests of land- 
and tenant, hangman and 
condemned, *cat and rat are identi- 
cal. Such notions, alaz' seem to 
permeate all American thinking, 
the shallowness of which bas been 
frequently. remarked by foreign 
observe particularly in the 
It will be an agree- 
‘able duty to track down some of 
the worst nonsense prevailing and 
“to do execution upon R—net In- 
@ignantly, of course, 
theless with a sufficient play 
malice to give the 
* Christian and philanthropic ov. 


‘In the January Century Magazine 





= 


binet , 


but never. ° 


= ‘English, rein the assistance of 
British and American — the 
time-honored adherence to foreign 
language has received & well-de- 
served blow. In the interest of a 
more intelligent patronage, and of 
the elimination of what has here- 
tofore been a really superficial 
stumbling*block to the efforts of 
American artists, it remains for 
us to follow the — example 
of our English 


The December number of Archi- 
tecture contains. an interesting ar- 
ticle on “The Dutch Colonial Farm- 
House,” illustrated with photographs 
of examples chiefly from the north- 
ern counties of New Jersey. Fiske 


Jefferson’s Plan for the University 
of Virginia”; M. Luckiesh discusses 
“The Lighting of Museums’; there 
is a reprint of a leaflet of the Chi- 

Chapter of the American Instti- 

of Architects on ‘“‘The Archi- 
tect vs. the Public,” pleading for 
the identification of the archi- 
tect with his work, and an editorial 
_on the same subject entitlea ““Who 
Was the Architect?’’ There is the 
usual array of technica! articles 
with excellent plates and _fllustra- 
‘tions. 


In view of the prevalence of pay- 
roll hold-ups and the agitatién for 
Payment by check, it is interesting 


the Nation's Business how the dif- 
ficulty of: cashing checks has been 
overcome in other cities. We are 


into 
checks are cashed is never placed 
near an entrance to the store, but is 
so situated that th6se who use it 
must pass through one or more de- 
partments where goods are displayed 
for sale. 
cashing checks, except for out-of- 
tewn checks, for which the banks 
also make a charge, 
any obligation on the part of those 
who use the service to buy goods in 
the store. Nevertheless; a sufficient 
Pnumber of them do buy to make the 
service pay. 


writes in the December number of 
Travel on “‘The Paris of the Carib- 
bean,"’ 
votes some space to the Island of 
Crpa in general and has this to say. 
of its needs: 





Kimball writes on “The Genesis of 


to read in the December issue of 


the store. The office where 


There is no charge for 


nor is there 


Sir Basil Thompson, K. C. B.. 


meaning Havana. He de- 


AB nn: the island needs is 


there is none of the color bar of 

Southern States; negroes en- 

complete political equality with 
whites, and in the lower strata 
social equality as well. That in- 
stinct in the Southern States of 
America which we ignorantly call 
color prejudice is really a subcon- 
scious impulse toward self-prescr- 
vation. If there were a little more 
of it here the future of Cuba 
would be more hopeful. There are 
all shades of color and yet so far 
from the equal opportunity for the 
negro elevating him, a has not 


gos and the dark African sguper- 
stitions of the Brujos, Both would 
be unthinkable in the Southern 
where the of a 
white child and the eating of her. 
body by negroes would produce a’ 
tempest that would not be allayed 
for a generation. And yet Cuha 
is exceptionally well policed. Ha- 
vana alone has a force of 2,000 
men; the mounted men sit their 
horses as if they were part of the 
animals. They have also a Gov- 
ernment Secret Service of 150 
men, who concern themselves with 
extradition and the graver forms 
of crime and who work very well 
pe ee, — The 
outlying districts are iced 
the Rural Guard, pol ws 
quasi-military force, emodeled on 
the old Northwestern Mounted Po- 
lice in Canada and the Pennsyl- 
vania State Police. There is no 
better object lesson of the status 
of the negro in Cuba than the 
spectacle of a black _ policeman 
maintaining order among ‘whites, 
unless it be the magnificent statue 
erected on the Malecon -to the 
black General, Maseo—perhaps the 
only example in. the world of a 
negro being so honored in a white 
country. . 





Trevelyan Celebrates 


a Hero 
(Continued from Page 1) 


other forts improvised on the rail- 
road For three months more 
resistance at any cost”’ was contin- 
ued. . Then the ineevitable end came. 

it, Manin had been both 


Throughou 
the civil and the military soul of re- }’ 
sistance 


He slept little after the 


siege began, and was kept afoot only | |} 


by the. unconquerable energies of 
his spirit supporting the long-ex- 
hausted body. He was' always to be 
found wherever in the city the mis- 
siles were falling thickest and the 


was deliher- 
ately seeking death, for Ke knew 
that Venice was doomed. 

The day on which the Austrians 
entered Venice, Manin went into 
forced exile. He died in Paris in 
1857, but in 1868 his body war 
back to lie in. the midst of 
his lagoon: 


On the outer side of the north 
wall of St. Mark’s, in the little 
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The Call Road 


A Novel STAUNIE 





An unusual 
novel — three 
separate stories 
that become 


toyevsk y, has 
created a 


demctiinetn? , 
; eecimee? 
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BROUGHT DOWN “TO 1923. 
“CHARLES DOWNER HAZEN’S 
EUROPE. SINCE 1815 


“pbbut 0 thirdaol the work is new material 





ata three-quarters is devoted to the 
= period since 1870: The present, European 
situation is discussed comprehensively, while 
‘. the earlier portions contain ‘an enlarged treat- 
ment 6f the Industrial Revolution in England, 
of Socialism, and of the German Empire 
- under William II. « 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR 
May it be a Year of Health, Hap- 


piness ‘and Prosperity—of~ new 
Faith, saw-Flape ond mame Charity 


BRENTANO’S 


Booksellers to the World Z 
7am Ave. and 27th St. : 
New York 








is the first instalment of the ‘‘Fam- 
ily Letters of Jane Welsh Carlyle,” 
“writt her cousins, Helen ’and 
Jeannie Welsh. Some 220 of these 
letters, hitherto unpublished. have 
recentty been discovered and are to 
‘be published in book form. In the 
meantime a few of them will appear 
im the Century. Among those in 
the January number is one which 
-* velates an amusing encounter with. 
_ Tennyson: 
; Cariyle went to dine at Mr. 
«hadwick’s the other day, and I 
net being yet equal to a 
&!though I was asked to ‘‘Come in 


told that in many cities, notably in 
Minneapolis, department stores have 
opened regular departments for the 

hing of check Identification is 
not insisted upon. except in cases 
where. the suspicion of the paying 
teller is aroused, but the person who 
presents the check is required to give 
his name and address. The. losses 
from fraudulent checks are given by 
one Minneapolis . department store 
manager as approximately one- 
fiftieth of 1 per cent. is loss and 
the expenses of maintaining the ser-; 
vice. are.more than made up by the 
increased number of people brought 


LIFE OF 
CHRIST 


The most populgr book of non-fiction in America . 
126th Thousand—Cloth, $3.50—Morocco, $10.00 





Weovsheare cihteaenaiocta aac 
sidered a great authority upon the 
Period. author has allowed 
many important primary sources to 
escape his research. But the- work 
is earnest, is imbued with the spirit 
Of the men of "48, and is a most 

valuable interpretation of events for 
the English reading public. 





383 Madison Ave. 
u Y. 
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Books and Authors 


4E publishing house of Miui- 
*tinins Nijhoff, ut. The Hague, 
- “is isstiing a collection to he 
known a® ‘The Dutch Li- 
~"> \ brary,"’. the purpose of whieu 
is to acquaint English ahd Anferican 
readers.<with the Gassie¢s~ of. Dutch 
Jiterature. ‘The first three Volumes, 
just-being ‘published, give ‘specimens 
oO. Putch meédievai, drama. . The 
titles: are. **Lanceiot of Denmark,” 
~ trahélated by Dr. P. Gey!. Professor | 
“of Dutch. Studies in the University ] 
of “London, and *“Esmoreit” and 
Hoth -trans- 
ated by Professor Harry Morgan 
Ayres of Columbia’ {'niversity. .The 
third of these: is a miracle pley. of 
the late fifteenth century..and the 
dthéer two were probably svritten a 
hundred. yeafs.earfier, and are..said 
to. -be_ the . earliest, specimens of 
purely secular drama’ in Kuropean 
Hterature. ag 


‘The Boosters” is the. title of a 
hovel dy. Mark Lee Luther, <tin- 
“vounced by the Bobbs-Merrit-Com- 
pany for publication tn January, f* 
dis the story of an astern architect 
who goes too Les Angeles to live, 
and, like thousands - of ohare. be- 
comes a “hédster.”’ We .are .jn- 
formed that. linked witht the rte “Bl 
ing, there is:the-story of avery real 
family and, of course,“ a joe story. 

“4n January the Macmillah Gone: 
‘ pany will bring alta bogk by Dr 
Fridtjof:. Nansen on- ‘‘Russja “and 
Peace." hased on the famous .ex- 
plover’s>_ observations’ during the 
two. years he spent in famine. npliety 
workin Russia...-He traveled ex 
tepsively ‘about the country and rose 
the best of opportunities for *study- 
ing the<rapidly changing conditions 
there... The. publishers assure (us 
that he writes **without prejudice. 

si or parti 
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A dpitiet: ‘The Interpreter’ = 
House,”’ hy ‘Struthers Burt. is an- 
‘nounted hy Charles Scribner's Sons 
for. publication in February. This 
is Mr. Burt's first novel, but he ix 
well known af « .writer of short 
stories. One of these, ““Each in 
Hix Generatidn,”” was awarded” the | 
co. mimes d >see hve Prize, 


The famous Freneh astronomer, 
Camille Flammarion. has written. a 
ook on ““Haunted Houses." which 
tp. Appleton & Co. will publish later 
in. the. Winter. In it he. discusses 
3.000 canes of ‘natinted — houses. 
which he has investigated. 

doxeph Hergesheitmer’s novel, ‘y= 
therea.”* published hy Alfred ~A. 
‘Knopf, is to he produced as a mo- 
tion nicture by the Goldwyn Studios, 
as is ale “Wild (ranges,’’ by the 
same author. 





Githert Frankau, author of **The 
love Story of Aljette Bruutes,”” 
“Peter Jameson,’ and other novels, 
has written another novel entitled 
“Gerald Cranston’s Lady,”’. which 
is. Soon to appear simultaneously in 
England and the United -Statex. 
The Century Company ‘is the Amer- 
ican publisher. 


The January fiction list of George}, 


by ‘Norman Davey; “The 

V.. Sackville<West. -and 
Slick.“ by Thomas Chandler 
“Haliburton. 


After reading- W. LL. 
aiovel, “One of the Guilty” «Harper 
& Bros.), a-retiréd Inspector of Police 
wrote to the author, censuring him 
for having such accurate 


, Vo not at all sure about, that. 
own opinion is that love has done 
mote harm than burgtars since the 


world was created." 

In his “Studies in Riblical -and 
Semitic Symbolism,’ 4 published 
by £. Po Dutton @ Co.. Maurice H. 
Fa ‘expresses his belief that 
the key toa full of 
“the ancient Oriental ts hidden 
in a mysterious system of symboliam 


problems in anthropology .and com- 


Pwill be the Canada Del Oro; or *“Can- 


“‘Ythrough (Coloifibia, On this trip, as 


George's] . 


well known ast an Oriental scholar. 
He ta Fellow in Oriental Studies 
in the Victoria. University: of Man- 
vhester amd has worked on various 


parative religion with -G. Ejliot 
Smith. who is an authority on these 
subjects. -During the war Mr, Far- 
biidge Was attached ‘to the British 
Foreign Office as consultant on Near- 
Eustern. affairs. . 

There are literary pirates in China 
us well as the deep sea*sort. accord- 
ing to « story told. by Frank .G. 

Carpenter, atithor of the “sCarpester 
World Trayé! Series,” published by 
Doubleday, Page & Co, Happening, 
into 4 publishing house’ in Shanghai,” 
Mr. Carpenter saw the «presses. run- 
ning off-a Chinese edition of one of 
‘his own hooks. He could not read the 
“text, but he recognized the pictures. 
Ipon inquiry, he learned that there 
are ho copyright Jaws in China. 





. it ts reported that a company is 
being formei to search for and, if it 
finds them, develop some-of the fa~ 
mous ““lost’ mines”: of New Mexico 
and Arizona: The-main peint of op- 
erations, in. the beginning at least: 


yon of Gold,” in. the. Banta | 
Mountains, near Tucson, This 
canyon,.- desctibea in Harold Beli 
Wright's: -latest nove}, *"The Mine 
with the iron Door,’ “published by 
= Appleton & Co. 


talina 
the 


—_—_--- a eo, : 
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publishers of Lafcadio eamn's ag heen 
have, received a. re 

axidow, ° Sets ki stating that 
she ‘and ther four children, three 
and a daughter, esc without ifi- 
jury Trom the recent: earthquake in 
Japan, Their-home is in Yokohama, 
but notin the section that was de- 
stroyed. 3 


s 


The Century Compa 
for publication. in February “The 
Prisoner “Who “by -Juhan 
Bojer. _1t is said to be quite different 
from Mr. Béjer’s previous novels and 
to be best described as a ree 
Gyat.:” 








Giovanni Papini, whose “fe. of 
Ctrist “ (Harcourt, Brace & Co.) is 
still among the nen-fiction best «ell- 
*rs. is™coming to this country next 
Summer to deliver a. coutee of. jec- 
tures at the Summer session of 
Columbia University... The subject of. 
the tectures” will be ‘‘Contemporaty 
Halian Thought: F 


i Blair Niles, author of “Casual 
Wanderings. in Ecuador,” is writing 
another travel “beoek, which . the 
Century © y will publish tt 
will record her observations and. ex- 
periences during a recent journey} 





on her eartier one; Mrs. Niles Was 
accompanied by her husband, Robert 
L.. Niles, whose photegraphic flus- 


trations embellished - the HKeuador 
A new J. S. Fileteher mystery 


novel... °“"The. King “Versus. War- 
»,”’ has just been publixhed thy 
Alfred. A. Knopt. 


writes in a letter to a friend: “ft 
have ee eS own, and 


further north and 20 degrees fur- 


aie 
ai 
3 


Harper PS “Brothers, who are the ; 






find that—?-go at least 20. degrees | 





“They don't write 


book is charming. ’’-—-The New York Herald. 


cael English nowadays. The 





panion, but a friend.” 





U.S. SENATOR DAVID. WALSH, of Mass. 
(the only book he has ever endorsed to the public) 
“<My Unknown. Chum’—I cannot too strongly express the 


pleasure-and companionship I found in this excellent book. It-| 
is all that is claimed for it—even more. . 


It is not only a.com- 








Give . 


to those you 


CHUM ‘“‘is the 


The 


Ye fulfills to the letter Lord 


= _ 


—you 


Sik PHILIP 
Chum’ ie delightful.” 


(AGUECHEEK”) 


: 


a 


essay-story of a beautiful 
youth and man of what he owes to womanhood in these 


NFORMA 


of a hook-—"To FURNISH INFORM TION, LATERATURE, ere 


GIBBS: that “‘My Unknown 


MY UNKNOWN CHUM 


love—and to yourself 


for the New Year and for Life 


Clean literature and clean womanhood are the. 
keystones of civilization, and MY UNKNOWN - 


cleanest and best ail- 


around bookin the EnglishLanguage.” 


10 3d tee Chitaan of Otcnennalip sain v0 tt A nn etis Cheah alll 


tear are old sold nea 


tend “MY UNKNO 


aa ee sandal debs 


"s definition of the three-fold fold function 


will agree ‘with 


Feibune: * Chum’ ices much 
pon pee lasing cen canthtn dy nde 


CARDINAL GASQUET, the world’s. remain as long as 
scholar: “I have read ‘My Unknown ( f thar ary eas toread and pablishers fe pab 
oan gues wae eee eter cade entvcedaiaodes ou. 
EX-MAYOR- JAMES - LOGAN, © V vo Semettgead tp aanenien io omgeneate Read the’ 
Mais., Vice Chairmari Y. MC; A.: “A friend whole from first to last and conviction is-re- - 
gave me « copy of ‘My Unknown Chum’ and. ce, He writes in English © 
Bp es cg T recently mode « trip te San ma wel Gad ple Sar che 
Francisco and took ‘My Unknown Chum’ with _ sensuous char@pof his speech is commensurate 
me for.a second reading from cover to cover, with the intellectual and spiritual appeal of his 
ath Li not done for thirty years, i.e., 2.” og SERS a 
_fead = book the second time, It is wonderfully THOMAS Canadian Minister of 
interesting. ; " Finance: “I have read ‘My Unknown Chum’ © 


’ term. At is truly a literary comrade. We urge # nO 
it upon all who seek the best in literature. love -tave ie : 
SIR CHARLES FITZPATRICK, Chief Justice sale booksellers: ab . ‘a 
of Canada: a Unknown Chum’ is a wonder- - 
fal book. I t some of the almost classes. Has a remarkable sale. We sell more 
by heart. I'bay i to gion to those] and to Copies than we do of many 
friends who can ie sate ood book.” novels.” ? 


Foreword by HENRY GARRITY 


NOTE: When you travel at home or abroad “My Unknown Chum” (if you've read 


it), elit pemely ge AE cghuirn salth-ses If your son, 

in send them “My U Chum.” Prey will like tt 

Seed te, nowy and een Siw 5 begin life’s battles with our fast 

the book your first and return if not an ‘idéal 
a sea oad reg 5 
“Price, $2.00 Net Postpaid $2.10 At Bookstores, or 


PUBLISHERS, 437 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Oaford University Press, Toronts, Canade, Agents. 


se nctlis pss eae le ot The 
Unknewn 
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See Steer er Sar 




















No man since Samuel Butler 


Luigi Pirandello 
Is probably the most significant writer of this century. . | 
Butler and- Bernard Shaw is so. 4° 
ee we oe ae es ty, OO 
‘The Late Mattia. Pascal 4 novel. 


Tree Pha ini harmon arf Sata 


school's sensation); “Heary 1V" and “Right You Ares: 


_ His Own pose and one er Plays. ; 


tice ig Se eags O ho pens Ja a 


deeb coanble, direct Wows 
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Latest 


? History and Biography 
ANCHORED YESTERDAYS. By Elfrida 
Renne Barrow and Laura. Paimer 
NN. i2mo. Savannah, Ga.: 
of the Review Publishing and Printing 
Conmpauy 


gavanaah and Georgia history from 


BARTON H EPBt 44-5 
Svo. 


Rg 


* The life a ks to his time ota 
_« New York Tnake ry 


THE TOMB Lal TUT-ANKH-AMEN. By 
Howard Carte A. Mace. ‘vo, 

New York: ‘Georne Seentegs oom ng 5. 
The Bari of Carna s famous dis- 
covery in ‘a Valley et the Kings. 


MEMOIRS OF THE HARVARD DEAD IN 
= Pe Be Oe AGAINST GERMANY. By 
M. A. De hg Howe and others. * 
Harvard University "press. 


ie EE: wk: Oharies 


Vel. Iv. 


The fou of five volumes about 


_.. Harvard ~F — loat their lives in 


the World War. 


PRIVATEERING AND PIRACY IN THE 
LONIAL PERIOD. Edited bh 


© ovcae: ‘ork: 


the years from 1638 to 17638. 


“pawn, DE LEON, By Olive M. 
2mo. New York: New York Labor 
Seve ng SO cents. 


The: American Socialist pathfinder. 


¥ EnAL AND Nd et ng CONSTITU- 

Edited ae Percival New- 

mo. New Lanne, Green 

A collection of constitu docu- 
ments for the use of studen 


ALASKA. By Jeannette Paddock Nichois. 
Svo. Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark Com- 
pany. $a. 

A history of its administrations and 

Aged development during its first 

century under the rule the 

United States. 

MY. MEMORIES OF OLD NEW YORK: 
By Elizabeth pony Palmer. 12mo. New 
York: Edwin 8. Gorham 

_ A sketch of old New York. 

HISTORY OF. THE nme hy OF NEW 
YORK. ted by Ray-B. Smith. 
Syracuse, ¥.: The Syracuse fF 
Fix volumes. 


“Phe period from 1776 to 1920. 
ype ri pee. a By Sir Law- 


12mo. New York: Charlies 
Seribner’s Sons. $2. 20 


Scientist, scholar ani architect. 
THE. PUBLICATIONS OF THE CHAM- 
PLAIN 30Ct .. &vo. Toronto: The 
mplain Society. Two volumes. 
Select British documents of the Ca- 
~~ nadian War of 1812. 
* TUDE sUR BAN GASP ARD-GE- 
e Par Hee. 


York: Oxford i Phat “a 


aad af a Belgian philologist and ee 


Essays 
CUNRTEMPORARY PORTRAITS. By | 
a 12mo. New York: - Brentano's. 
“ gourth sorte of portraits, chiefly of 
4+ fitempora 
\ OBERT 40vuUI18 ola Say eg ah 
BOOK. P. 
ie . New en: anos Berth: 
qper’s Sons, 


"A. birthday with quotations 
teom Stevenson 4% every ‘day, 

i Art, Drama and Poetry 
SAPANHSE COLOR PRINTS. By Lav- 
renee J. J. O'Briew Sexton. 


Short verses on various themes. 
“MARY THE THIRD,” “OLD LADY < H Des 
“A LATTLE By 


; JOURNEY.” 
Crothers. iZmo. New York: ‘aon 
tano’s. $2. 


~elhrep, pags « 3 angen im recent years in 


“JUNE Giacdee ay OTHER LA ae sang 
E. Daniels. !2mo. 
Vi: Press Printing Company. 
Poems chiefly on nature and familiar 
subjects. 


Boston’ Harela. Vint ve 
ee iP edigans ot of short poems. 
» HENRY B SA VIE £T SON THRA- 
“TRE, ag gt om >. 3 Paris: 
. 7 francs 50 centimes. 
of a French playwright and 


on French drama. 
HOVEN'S _N z SYMPHONIES 
D ANALYZED. 

se. » New... York: 


. Ts GGomtaining Nos. Pek ee! 


complet it of thematic mate- 
a cae ‘hull toch | 


“MARRIAGE, 4c HONGS. 


his 





J.; EARLY ae og eal, Dame Una 
Pope-Hen: Svo. 


- Nine 


» (BURNS? By Lue 
Fitzwilliam Depot, 


Books 


THE AMERICAN ANNUAL OF PHOTOG- 
RAPHY FOR 1924. Edited by jp ¥. 
So a The American 


Vol. XXXVIII, of an annual illus- 
trated publication. 


LYRICAL LINES FOR LASSIE AND LAD. 
Bertha Johnston, Pamphiet. Brook- 
Sag Y.: Published by the author. 60 


Also a dramatic poem from the Ara- 
bian Nights. 


NEGRO POETS AND THEIR POEMS. By 
Robert T. Kerlin. 12mo. Washington 
Associated Pu TS. s) 


A mig a and literary study of 
negro poe 


THE RING OF Love AND OTHER 
POEMS, By 12mo. Bos- 
ton: The Cornhill Pabitening Company. 
A iyric nce, a nautical baliad. 

a Sentiment series, a narrative poem 

and others. 


JAPANESS ag ot ie Curtis Hides 
Page. Boston joughton 

> i gage 

A historical ‘eavay with translations. 


rated. 

Yerk: Frederick A. Stokes capa ny. 

Jade quarries; the significance of 

Jade; astronomical instruments jade 

and other kindred subjects, together 

with reproductions of plates in color 
and iw half tone. 


THE CUP OF SAND. By 
don Saul. 12mo. Boston: 
Lyrical verses. 
MINNESOTA IN PANORAMA. By John 
Talman. phiet. Mapleton, Minn.: 
The Enterprise Publishing Company. 
A historical pcem. 
TOWARD A gg he 
RAISONNE OF THE ETCHINGS, RY 
POINTS. 


cw 


$25. 


George Bran- 
Harold Vinal. 


tan Museum of Art. Vol. 
tions of paintings by Weir, 
Desc in four wenerekt oups me fol- 
lows: _. oa as Children, 
Views, eae &c., and the yr 7 
of Man Seri 
ees and piesa 
THE FOURTH “R.” * Bod- 
ley 12mo. New - York: "Plepiing H. 
Revell Company. $1.75. -.- 
Righteousness as the -forgotton fac- 
tor in education. 
TWELVE GREAT _Quasrionts Anout 
‘CHRIST. By 


12mo. Ni ¥ ry r Preeninds ¥. “iaeet ti 
cw or re! 
Company. $1.50. 


A a of the orthodox theological 


a. Me i: 


ics 
giokes, \ptcterun. ru, Ca and 


HELLENISTIC fo gg Sere 


TNESS. By 
12me. Kew York: Funk 
& Wagnalls Company. $1.75. 

ates of h 4 


ARE WE FIDPLING WHILE ROME 
‘ius C. Ryce. Pamphlet. 
N. H.: Published by 


ogaccu SA 
Payot. 





the author. 


A Yale man’s epistie to his class- 
mates. 


THE jee Oe gel nes yA L. = 


AMERICAN CHURCH 1 HURGH ALMANAC. tine. 
Milwaukee : ishing Com- 


pany. 

A year book for 1924. 

THE CHARACTER OF PAUL. By Pe 
Rev. E. Jefferson. ~12mo: 
me: The Macmillan Company. 7225" 

-six sermons ——— stud 
of St Paul Sent 
OF NATURAL 


“% Ca Tee one Joyce. pest eas 
Siciak tenets theplogy as as a vital part ot 
m3 "Renee Mec 


a ee A 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company. fieo 
eee of modern healing move- 


a a akg ne 


Published by’ the euthon 
A criticism of Bible teaching. 
PARISH SERMONS. By Stewart Means. 
12mo. Oxford, 

hae ‘1 England: Oxford Basit 


Sixteen sermons preached in St. 
rolyn }|JObn’s Church, New "Gave. Conn. 


CHANGING HUMAN NATURE. Har- 
ford Rowntree. 12mo. aie! strat. 


antago at lay tare “any 
7" the By the Ray. Frankiin 3, Oprague bags 


aatarens 

ad evillenes of. treth ae. taletty 
WHY, GOD USED D. L. MOODY. 
a pS New -Xork: Fleming 


Aabsiemahicsor «tactile snsmmunic: 

MARYKNOLD MISSION LETTERS. 

New 

Vel fe ‘The-Macuillan Company. $8: 
from the letters and diaries 

— 2 of the 
Mission Society of 
ee oe 

A CONQUEROR PASSES, Larry Bar- 

nage i es Boston: Fy Rey Ra 


A 
returned soldier trying to ‘settle 


TWO SELVES. By Bryher. i2mo. Paris: 


ne Company. 
A psychological story laid in Eng- 


of 
Catholic 


(Continued on Page 15) 





eAn 


Innovation. 


in 
Printin g 

bie EXPERIMENTED with the 

bindi “*sold"’ our 


plant, our facilities; and our 
staff of advisers. 


ind the appreciation expec 


covert sasionaly Leow 


takers and advertisers has 
made this experiment an estab- 
lished plan. ; 
We want you, Mr. Buyer, to 
walk in this plant, survey the 
complete ical equip- 
ment, the staff of craftsmen, 
out shipping facilities, and 
fee that they belong to you 
and are aneing under your in- 
structions. 
No matter where you are 
located, we are at your back 
door with this idea and ser- 
and we would welcome 
an Opportunity to acquaint 
you with further details con- 
cerning our plan. 


Bhbee | 
Haddo 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 














‘January Clearance 


20% DISCOUNT | 


engra 

ite and exclusive. 

y 
viduality. 
On account of the colume of busiizss 
sent me, and my standardized factory 
methods (1 am the origizator of this 
type of stationery) shipments are 




















heavy 
paper, Sither' White. Gray, 
round 


100 single 
embossed, 


ee 


ited 
noes gunk Tembvode oe 


‘be omitted 


SINGLE SHEET OFFER 


ae 
termar ked , 
Buff or 


printed stationery. The raised. 

20 color combinations. Single Sheets, Folded Sheets. 
. ye galt 
folded 

bond 
Blue, ree 
at top contor of sheets and on envelope 

from 


; name may 
paper or envelopes if desired. 


ave. 


either 


sheets and 100 envelopes all 
with 100 extra or plain sheets, 
For embossing en 


tire 200 


sheets, add 50 cents.) 
DOU 


SHEET OFFER 
100 double (folded) sheets and eg en- 
velopes, all embossed. Prepaid, $2.90. 








sonal 


ftems 
items preferred. 
bag Nheets— Folded 


Teo Fite Aveme Avenue; ag SS 


You may send 


me, prepaid, your am of 
stationery as advertised. “r: 
specification. (Draw “vine 8 


Calor Paper-=WhiteGrgy-"Buff “ive -Blue. 


oma Purple. 
lf no othe: name 


Green — Goki — 


name éppests on paper or envelope, 
be sure to give name for shipping purposes. 








Wallace Brown 





pas and its-relation to Success 


Agreeableness 
A little lesson in charm. 


Sensitiveness 
Its pain and cure. 
Habit One s2ed babies worth 
You will scelps, Send one dela om 











ply, it can be had direct from 
































New Year’s: 


BOOKS: 


are always accept- 
able, suitable for 
every. occasion, 

affording lasting en- 
‘joyment to the recip 











“E, P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Sth Ave... W. ¥. 
as ceaornersoceenenen sneer 








[BREAD 


|R CHARLES. G. 
E NORRIS | 


An intensely 
sorbing eo 
oaeeeoas 


ab- 


RP P.DUTTON & CO, 681 Sth Av ALT. 


B. 
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Queries and Answers . 


Communications for these columns 
should be addressed to the Rditor 
of Queries and Answers, New Yore 
Times. They should be written on 
one side of the paper only, and 
must contain the name and address 
eee 
faith. 


QUERIES 
The Thing of Giving 


J. H.—1I would iike to ascer- 
tain through your columns 
the author of the following: 
& ‘There is something about 
this thing -of giving that 
biesses us. No man has ever im- 
poverished himself by giving. It —_ 
be done. Those who 4 
have most left. 1 believe a 
cne who —— a penny wi tH wd e ‘ba 
ndredfold. I belicv 


tance, witi_be spared the Shedding of ofa 
- thousand tears. Give—and somwhere, 
from out of the clouds,. or from the 

sacred depth of human hearts, a mel- 
ony divine will reach your ears, and 
eladden all your days upon the earth.” 


Habit Is a a Silken Thread 


A. B. C.—Can any reader tell me the 
name of the author and the title of the 
poem the openirg lines of which are: 
Habit is at first but a silken thread, 
Fine as the light-winged gossamers 

that sway 
in the warm b Ss 
day. 


ofa 





About the Winds 


BLANK-—I shall be glad’ if any of 

your readers can tell me the me of 

the author of the poem the feet ws verse 

of which ts as follows: 

East wind—wind of all dawning hopes, 
ea from the haunts of the rising 


Rollicking over the .mountain slopes, 
Whispering faith to a day mn eee 


A Child’s Primer 
D, F.—Wilt' some reader please tell 
me where I may find the 
titled, “A Child’s Primer." 
the first lines are: 
Dear little child, this littl: book, 
That uniocks gates where wonder 
waits, &c. 


The Vimy Fight 

K. M. D.—Can you tell me the title 
of the poem and the cuthor of those 
tines : 
He came to ine one night 
In my small tent 
The Ss before the hed-hot_ Vimy 

fight. 


poem en 
of which 


By Washington Irving 
3. F.—Can any reader tell me 
what Toon of Washington Irving's 
——s on..of a Creole village can 
‘ow! 


a Too Deep for Words 

R. J.—Cun some reader complete 
this little gquatrain and tell me the 
author : 
Some day, you shall come hom 
Wholly and whelly. free, 
Singing uke the “nate birds 
Songs too deep to put in words. 


“ The Stowaway” 

T. S—I would like to know where 
l°can get a copy the song, well 
known about thirty-five years ago, the 
lines of which are: 

— Liverpool Bctpan the Atlantic 

The good ship s 


A. 
in 
a 
be 


And the first slit was a bit of a 


Fs 
xalled. 
By Thomas W. Higginson 
. A. R-—Will you kindly tell me 
rh Higginson ‘on betng thank 
fu! for ‘ “the things that we miss"? 
. The Coming of Age 


Ss. -B. epee any of your readers 
+ gpg iene 


Ww acres, 
Only dirt, or wet or or @ 
* Alone” 
B. ——- you inform me 
= Bron ei, may 
—— entitled, ‘ 


of og Woman and 1 Chita” Br i 

Telcnsctl a arettn. nd brs “4 
0. 

his “Prose Poems.’ “sansa pase : 


Several correspondents answered this 
query. . 2 , 


Gil — a : % Austerity, teepl 
m a Up a c urch 8 ie. 
To be ni Rt might 
Hand ‘own! Hic word a ‘the Seat. 
So he a, wrote In sermon: seri 
wees _—— was sent from 
And =  areeeed this down on the peo- 
ple’s ‘heads - 
Two times one day in seven. 


In ae age, God said: “Come down and 


And he criea from out the steeple, 

“Where art Thou, Lord’? and the 
Lord replied, 

“Down here, among my people.”’ 


=e correspondents answered this 
query 


Steps of Faith 

HENRY Y RADCLIFFE, Jersey 
City, N. J.—* B.,” who asks in your 
issue of Dec. Fs for the poem containing 
the lines 

Nothing before, nothing behind, 

The steps of faith 

Fall on nthe seeming void, and find 

The rock beneath, 
will find them in the forty-second 
stanza of Whittier's ““My Soul and I.” 


Some Lovely Temple 
PATRICIA YO New York—The 
poem containing the lines 
As to some lovely comet, © enantiess, 
Long since, that once was sweet with 
shimmering brass, &c. 
Se asks in 3 —_— 


Dec. 
ms of of Edna rs "vincent Mil Millay” 8 ~~ E- 


titled “‘Second Apri! 

Peps, Peep, Pepys. - 
LAWSON MeCLUNG, New York— 

The verse for which “C. B. Sg 

quires fn your e is by 

| Ashby Sterry, and is as a 

'There are ig = digg told seme say 


a are i Mi 
hens of talkative Samuel 


Aud Bm, 30 ‘precise and pedantic their 
=~ call the delightful old diarist 


pys 
But, those I think right, and I follow 
Ever mention the garrulous gossip as 
Peps. 


se Dream . 
oe » gags slow bye 
ream,”" for 
which “‘L. W. K.” asks in your issue 
of Dec. 16 for the author's name,_is 
ine, and appears in my ie ga i 
ics of te erlrood.” 
lished by Lothro Lee & § 
(Boston). 


Joseph’ 


nebard 


My Tarpaulin Jacket 
ALTON H. wip Ay meg ——s N. Y. 
—In your issue of Dec. Austen” asks 
for the complete came of an old col- 

lege song, which I give Salow : 

TARPAULIN JACKET 
—y up in nity tarpaulin 


And a7, a poor duffer lies low. 
Bid six jolly seamen _to carry me 
—— steps. mournful measured and 


Wrap 


And then get six jolly ~ foretop-; 


men 
And at. bee a-rollicking 
And down a ttx-aaflon meas- 


To “the health of the duffer be- 
* Chorus—w' me &c. 
And then bring me twe big white holy- 
stones, . 
And place them at head and at 
toe, 
Engrave on them this superscrip- 
“Here lies a poor -duffer below.” 
Chorus—Wrap me up, &c. 








Everyman’s 
. Library 


FOR pect 
750 volumes of the 
world’s ‘greatest books 
Cloth Bound, 89 conts; leather, $1.60. 
per volume, postage extra. 

For sale at all a 
beokeclicr’ dove ‘not have, the ope Memeete 
£. P. DUTTON CO. 681 Sé Av... | 











The International News Company 
83-85 Duane St., New York 


Importers of : 
English, German, French books 
and periodicals 


Write for subscription. rates to Mlustrated 
Santen Som, Coble, tae, Seek, Cae, 





Howard Vincent~ bike 
Rtadleseaeotamees 00. 


BOOKS FROM 
BEACON HILL 


The first new books of 1924 will 
be on sale next Wednesday, the’ 
day after New. Year's — three 
novels so fine that-we take special 
pride in sending them out from 
the Hill; 


VINDICATION 

By Stephen McKenna 
guthor oa al pot of that Tadic 
Tarcrrestion’el Praviae 7 


. tee ~—e 
terest social stu y: ‘© quote 
Eeadoa o Nclde os 
P| pciibeond with the Nerd the yg 
ee the sensu oY the colour 
rightness, mo t and epigtams 
this brassy nee dequiceats wad? A ‘ad 
common wy at dinner parties hie 
winter will be “Wasn't t Freddie Ken- 
daile a rotter?”—Read the book and 
havean answer! 2nd large edition in 


press, $2.00. 


A CONQUEROR PASSES 
By Larry Barretto 
a first novel, and « good one ($2.00), 
showing the reactions. in business, in 
social life and in his love affairs of a 
young man returned from France and 
missing the excitement and constant 
tension of War. Everyone kqows some 
chap who was slow to back to 
“normalcy”—and Barretto’s story helps 
us to understand, 


® 


THE jNVERTED PYRAMID 
By Bertrand W. Sinclair 
($2.00) deals not with Egypt and King 
fem peat a but lt Ye) this er: 
tu: ours, fina 
Sovak der thee lure of pom. the call 
victieaiention life brought to the 
three Norquay: brothers, with family 
traditions making-cach one’s acts:react 
on the others. It is Sinclair's best novel. 


&e@z 
You'll make a mistake if 
GUN FODDER, by A. 


don’t 


Gibbs, youn ee of Sir Philip 
Gibbs, a es ey A ($2.50) that was first 
pu war were ta 
and is aes because its message 
of tolerance in ae actice of peace was 
never oy today. 


it has my head with. -any amount 
of-inward ponderings and put me back 
to thoughts’ already matured but for 
which I have never been able to find 
adequate conduits.of speech.” : 


=z? 


Books that will 
rive fine many feaders in 1924: 
Robert Underwood Johnson's 
Pye = ae Yesterdays” (3rd Print- 


tng) 
Maud Howe Etfiott’s “Three Genera- 
tions” (Sth Printing) $4.00 

Mary Johnston's. “Croatan” (4th 
Punting) 8200. 3: tan” . ( 
ell 


oowent 


List Frontier” Base 
BROWN & COMPANY 











Pres sitelogecs os agitliadion 








cic i asaliacndhno LS Seeds dA Sana sav Yo 


than i 
of it: “Gosh, a fine book; 


Progressives in Religion ey 


‘HENDRIK VAN LOON 
who wrote The Story of Mankind 
has given as fresh, liberal and for- 
ward thinking an account of the 

in 


and etching tone. Royal blue cloth. 
id rs acter Leather $7.50. 


GoOoD 
BOOKS 


6] WEST 48°" S$] 


BONI € LIVERIGHT 


NEW YORK 





PEN ER EE be be be be hoe be be bm EN EN by 


Announcing the Publication’ 
Early in January of 


by Jacques de Laoretelle 


is the now world fa- 

mous novel of race preju- 

dice which stirred discussion 

over the whole of Europe. 

Not only its dramatic qualities 

_ butits literary perfection were 

so notable that it was awarded 

the important La Femina-Vie. 
Hereuse prize. 


GOOD 


BON! & LIVERIGHT BOOKS 
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Bargain Offers 


one ®KMI-ANNUAL SALE—20% 
discount for ee Following our usual 
custom of past ra,_we- offer dur- 
inn, entire omth of January our large 
~warled st 10 choice 





ed. resh additions to oe vg = 
vounters daily. Schulte’s Bargain Se 
fre “honafide™ and hooklovers watch vor 


Dus 
jure —y¥ profit of 
bargains of 
withoat 
factory purchases 
matt as safe as persona 
Catalogues ma 


ng 
rere value. 


only apply 

~ moni Doughty's Ar oon lecserta, Ee vol- 
$14. Duntbar's bar ow of Tra 

ger ‘American: 4 volumes, 





Bargain Offers 


BOOK EXCHANGE 











LN SR PS ae 


‘ 


Rare First Editions 





[DAV18" BARGAINS—GREAT EBSAYISTS; 

aa? ¥ola., x eel ereste, $15. Thackeray, 

~ hy 2. msofesep. $a ah ‘Warner's 
Libra ; of the- World's Hest 


$s. er 
Lytton, i3 vot half morocee, Cat- 
atomua ready. helt mmorecen, 948 Vesey. 





—_ Pa Laut's Par’ Tiade of ‘Amwer” 
Thowpeon's Mlstory of ee tIstand, ite 
na best 3 is 





oan NTRODt *C- 


UDELAIRE'S POEMS, 
B salen 


tion by. Se recfer se first 
Dretser‘s or of Great City, firat edi. 
ase oe A Sa pate. mo _ 


request, 
ook’ Sane at Weer en St. or 
aRtz.) 


Ep SYSTEM, MASTERKEY 
all langeewse. $1.94 each 
evenees 


quage: 

German, italian, Poll Polish, Por.uguese, 
sian, nish, "Brome iatign- 
’ Tabies, Dietiona 
sranimars, 4,000 of 1,700,060,- 
0 people: Af: Amerindie, Eu 
pny ‘Fubliahing Nock 
guages Company, 8 West soth 
Street. New York Ba 





4 RUSssian NATIONAL BOOKSTORE, + 


Columbus Circle. Most 
Russian books and 


complete line of 
Russian authors. Al bite ations ot 
Russia. 


A CATALOGUE ua a UNUSUAL COL- 
lection of. old tare and 
curious books <a ne - Pe ye 
Folklore, washelegy, etc. om re- 
Ww. Goueh, a Rast Siatieth 

reet, New Vere 
, oe IN. FIRST ElITIONS 


of William MeF. 2 Christopher Mor 
and Edna St. Vince: oes : Mites GC 
A. Hie 


ley 

Cutalogu. 

oa request. 8, . Four 
Christopher St... New. York. 








x han, Eig ag BOOK_ SERVICE— 
c liging 4 Tirst editions 
and just 





salesmen in 
Krassnoff's hom re ete Pak 
te the Sich Flas on eal. 





BE't1sx, FRENCH, Swiss, GERMAN. 

ueviom tikes soian, ete. x <a" 
ne 

for fist. co Forclen 


i mid- 








* volumes, $8. a Na- 


polvou, by- 
lonian Talmud. revised edition, ‘0 vol- 
, S16: Werck's ba eine ~ Fee Glass, tus- 








[NDIANB, WESTERN HISTORY AND 
Adventures. Over 15,000 volumes. Cata- 


logues A 
436 4th Av., Lrooktyn, xo. 5 





ig ag XMAS CARDS, CALENDARS. 
for . French 


, gifts 
in Gren riettes reasonante 
prices. <3 Seen L0., ot 6th Ave., 
Frenet 





RGAIN CATALOG OF NEW BOOKS 


sent free: C. W. Clark Company, 122 
West 234 St. ° 


ScHuLtTe: ‘8 20% CASH DISCOUNT SALE 
now in progress. iy large advertise- 





45th and 40th 
books exclusively. 
na « NORWEGIAN AND DANISH 


Ai 
Books in Bastiat by Scandiaavien Au- 
—. es Bonnier’s, 3a 














WiLL SELL RARE EMTION OF STE- 
venson and Kipling, also fine sathe 
of Roosevelt, No dealers. A 87 Times. : 





ss In SPANISH WE SEND EN- 
tirely’ free - books in 
nish i b of humap 
knowledge. Tihetewie “Cervantes.’” Ricardo 
de oo Apartado 1115, Havana, Cuba. 








trated. $2.50. Nume 
Catalogue mailed. ‘Schulte’ a tere Bookstore 
s0 Fourth Avenue (Tenth St 
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Efficiency, 
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FREDMANS’ SPECIAL OFFER — ANA- 
E sagg France, Mother of Pearl; Aspira- 
fon of Jean Servien; Crainquebitie; — 
alee tiles. List of titles sent 
aeert. at $1.00 volume ; Mark 
nin’s Letters, 2 vois., $3.50; 
Series 


Statesmen 3 x 

Violin Making, $5.00; Sandy's 

History of Vioitn, << H 

lin and ry Music, 36.00 Send for our 

latest list, Friedmans, 7 West Jist St., 
y York. 


MA 








RKS SPECIAL OFFERING. BEGIN- 
ning January 2nd, our entire age 
Apo as of 
ed price 





ew York’s Finest Book Shop 


187 Broadw: ay. 


Out-of-Print 


QUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS THOROUGHLY 
searched for and found ex spe 





We have perfect wie : oe, 
requirements "to te 8 7 cntion of Owe 





ENCH BOOKS. OLD AND NEW, 
fine imported 


off press sent on request. 
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Fixsr EVITIONS ‘AND KARE. BOOKS. 

Private Press Books, Authors’ Presen- 
tation copies. aloghes gratis. Anti- 
—s bef Company, Stratford-on- 





A CATALOGUE OF. MODERN FIRST 
hooks in fine 
Press items. will be 
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New York: 
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Cru kuhank. Calor 
.. 168. Brookside Av.. 





private 
Newburgh 
“Catalogues. 


RAE BOOKS SOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Milter & Beyer, Ine., 50 West 40th St., 
New York. 
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John 
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+ Worth while 3. 
Gattett. 
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tgain Book Store, Stuyvesant se: 7a 
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mas and New Year's cards; large, well 
selected stock. ,forbon-Aine,. 561  Miadivon 
Av., at ith, 





sce. | PRENCH ANP GERMAN CHRISTMAS 
carts and calendars; send for list. 
hof's. 387 Washington St.. Boston, 
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Leer FRANCAISE, HOTEL BRE- 

















, Foort, — MS cae French a 





in this country and Burope. We spe- 
clalize in First editions 
supplied. fh rfect seta completed. Send 
us your list of Out-of-I’rint. Wants for 
i} late attention. Send your name fur 
regular announcements. merican 
brary Service, 100, 560 Sth Ave., 
New York. Tel Longacre | 10425. 


ut 


neg Squat. 
FOREIGN — BOOKS, Karn age eg 
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387 Wasbinazton Bt.. Boston, Mass. 
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+ Wholesale, retail, cata- 
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- Philadelphia, Pa. Natural History, 
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General 3tems 


SEND FOR TUTTLE’S CATALOGUE NO. 
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for announcements. 
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Av., New York. 10435. 
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; reports, ee 
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Library 8 oe Department re wo Mth 
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Apply for new catalogue of second: 
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MANUSCRIPTS CRITICISED, REVISED, 
advice as to markets. Constructive 








WEHITRRS: MANUSCRIPTS. ~ PHOTO- 

plays ised, typed mathe ag sord. 
Rates on request, Room Sl Sixth 
Avenue, New York City. 


MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY ADVISBR, 

The Writers’ "Workshop, Ine... 135 
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Latest Books _ 


(e€ ‘entiness from Page 12) 
AMANTS, HEUREUX Se oe Par 
“Vale: rbaud. . 12mo. Rditions 
de ta Nouvelle Revue Ponce 
Three short stories. 
THE ROOM UNDER THE STAIRS. By 


Herman Landon. i2mo. York; G 
* Howard Watt. $2. 


A detective story. 

L‘OPHELIA. , Bar Marius’ Ary 
t2mo. Paris: Efitions de la Givews. 
A hisueaas novel. 


THE CHILD'S HOUSE.’ By Mary *Mac- 
Murchy. 12mo. coed York: The Macmii- 
Company. $1.75 


Comedy of Wansiens the age of 
% or As bout until _— “hel climbed 
the steps far as 13. 

THE HIGH b Aaa Bd Caroline Atwater 

sate 1 York: Fleming H. 

Revell Conpany 

A tovel of conten social life. 
STEPHEN THE mic agg nc aD. By 

Harold E. Scarboroug London * 

T. Fisher Unwin. 

A satirical novel of European affairs. 
FIRE MOTNTAIN. By Norman Springer. 

I2mo. New York: G. Howard Watt. $2. 

A sea story. 

“o —aiee INVERTED nace 3 


inclair. 12mo. 
Brow & Co. $2. 
ree brothers and how they worked 
out at thele destinies 
HIS MAJESTY'S GUEST. Ry Charies E. 
Stubbs. izme. New York: Moffatt, 
Yard & Co. $2. 
A historical novel of adventure and 
romance. 


By Bertrand 
: /ibittie, 


Juvenile 

THAT PINK. AND RLUE AFFAIR; THE 
ALL- a ‘E HOUSE; THE RUNAWAY 
SMAL,! By Ruth Campbell. 12mo. 
Philadelphia: Penn Publletsinee Company. 
Three new volumes. in the Kate 

Greenaway Ties. 

BOB HANSON, EAGLE UT. 

rter. wh ny Philadelphia: 
Penn Publishing Conmany 
Story for boys from 7 = 12. 

A ‘PATRIOT LAD OF OLD BOSTON. By 
Russet Gorden Carter. 12mo. Philadel- 
phia: Penn Publishing Company 
A stery for boys from 7 to 12. 


A LITTLE MAID OF MARYLAND. Sy 
Alice Turner Curtis. 12mo.  Philadel- 
phia: Penn Publishing Company : 

A story for —. ~~ boys between 

the ages of 7 and 1 

A YANKEE GIRL AT ANTIETAM 
Altice Turner Curtis.~ 12mo. Philade 
phia: Penn Publishing Company. 

A story for hae ~~ boys between 

the ages of 7 

prion OF GRAY met 

inther 12mo. 
hing aM 
Story of a young girl who returns 
home from--a fash le boarding 
school re See Se ene hoe 9% 
different sort of life. 

THE STORY:OF THE MARYS. By Grace 

umphrey. Svo: Philadelphia: _ Penn 

Publishing Company. 


| Pemberton 
jadelphia: Penn 


By Rus- 


What can 
Germany 
pay? 


TT. book gives a definite 
answer to one of the leading 
questions of the day—the capacity 
of Germany ‘to make reparation 
payments. 


The amazing flood of light which 
the book throws on the many 
“factors. involved. in’ this. much- 
discussed problem has made it an 

. object of interest and controversy 
in all parts of the world. 


Germany’ city 
lany’s C Capaci to Pay 
~ With the aid of the bicacein and cor . the Institute of Economics 








384 pages, 5x8, $2.50 net, postpaid 





'HIS book isthe first of a series of studies from the INSTITUTE OF 

ECONOMICS, which was established in October, 1922, for the purpose 
of gathering and making available material on economic questions for 
the guidance of public opinion. 

ce INSTI E, with a generous endowment from the Carnegie 

Foundation, has not been hampered by lack of time or funds in conducting 
its investigations and has accordingly not been content with any ami 
ficial gathering of data and opinion. It has done its work thoroughly 
and its findings will be found as conclusive and as trustworthy at 
would be those of any com d to the. task. 





a ly re 


A complete diagnosis of Germany’s economic ; pf 
condition , 


The aim has been to make as complete a diagnosis as” 
possible of Germany's economic condition and of her. 
ability to continue making reparation payments, and to $= 
point out the bearing of international trade condi- $ ew 
tions and commercial policies upon any reparation BOOK ©O., 
settlement that may be made. a ove une. 

The volume cleats away many’of the prev- x Avenue, New York. 
alent misconceptions- regarding Germany's You may send me 
ability to meet her reparation obligations - geet Sees merne- 
and answers conclusively: most of the PACITY TO PAY» $2.50 
questions about which the postpaid. I agree 


re is so ate paid. to 

pay for the book or return 

much controversy today. it postpaid within ten dgys 
of receipt. 


Examine it for 
10 days FREE! Sf 
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City and State 
Name of Company 


f. Official. Position 
£ 





nette, Ma: 
oriniet) _— Mary Anne 

Evans MelGocree Milos 
THE FIRST DAYS OF ee LEDGE. By 
Frederic Arnold Kummer. .1%mo. New 
_ York: ae H. Doran Company. 
The p' of civilized man, writ- 

ten for. ch Idren, 
CAPTAIN KITTY COLONIAL. By Lacy 
Foste! M avo. f Ta! 
Philadelphia : 

my. 


Story of a piss Colonial girl of old 
lanhattan island just before the 
Revolution. 


THE age og § FIRST CLUB FIGHTS 
B W. T. Nichols. 12mo, See: 
n Publishing Company 
A story for boys from 16 to 15. 
PRIVATEER OF ‘76. By Ralph D. Paine. 
vo. ce eae wt by Frank EK. Schoonover. 
Philadelphia: Penn Publishing Company- 


r and pr dicane, at sea on a 

New Engiand schooner. 

Sociology, Science and Politics 
THE NEW WORLD OF LABOR.- By 

Sherw: . t2mo. New York: 

George H. Doran Company. $1.50. 

A survey of labor conditions the 
world over. 
INTERNATIONAL QUSSTIONS. 

Beston: F. W. Faxon. $2.25. 


by 
Penn 


f2mo. 


Journal of the National Institute of 
Seiences, founded in 1912 under 
the charter-of the American 
Sclence Association. o 
, PLOUTARCH LIED. Translated from the 
French of Jen 


mn de Pierrefeu by Jeffery 
&. Jeffery. i2m0. New York: Alfred 
Knopf. 


The English edition of a book on the 
French conduct of — war, reviewed In 
Tux New Yorx Times Boox Review 
for June 24. 

ECONOMICS FOR 

James Edward 

York: Henry Holt & Co. 

An introduction to social economics. 
ANGLO-SAXON eg hag th By Louis 1. 

Newman. t2mo. ork: Bloch Pub- 

ishing Company. oz 


A ae gy of enn on Jewish 
questions of the day, 


CANADA. 
, the Intertor, 


12me. 


I2mo. Ottawa: Department of 
. Canada. 


its natural and 








KVERYMAN. By | 
Rossignol. 








JOSEPH CONRAD’S 


The ROVER 


—THE EVENT OF THE LITERARY SEASON— 


\ 

i Bs say that the piece is a masterpiece 
worthy to rank alongside the great 

Yemances of history would be giving no 

news at all. Masterpieces have become 

the standard product of -Mr. Conrad’s 

workshop. 


“*The Rover’. - . is paced with the speed 
of a typhoon. ... He has carved this novel 
into’a bright and glorious figure of action. 





‘Fine Bookcases—Big and Small 
Start your library with this year’s 
Christmas books. 


Our bookcases are planned to grow.. 
You build solid sections into solid 
bookcases, as you need them. Adda 
section next Christmas! And for 
birthdays, too! Everybody enjoys 
this happy convenience, the attrac- 


451 BROADWAY, NEW Y 
STORE 

















Conrad, who better, perhaps, than any 
other man knows the glamour of youth, 
never drew a more glamorous figure than 
Peyrol.” 

—New York. World. 


Doubleday, Page G Co. 


$2. at all 
Bookstores. 











by Frederick Niven 


Introductions by Hugh Walpole 
and Christopher Morley 


“It is indeed remarkable 
that such a novel as this has 
had to wait until now for an 
American edition. Mr. 
Walpole is fully justified in 
labeling him as a novelist. of 
rank.” N. Y. HERALD 
3 $2.50 


bo 
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GOOD 
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NEW YORK 


BOW! € LiVERIGHT 





THE ADMINISTRATION AND 
OF TOKIO. 


‘Charies A. Beard, comm 
New Yerk: Macmillan 
2.0. | 





A survey and ink 
fan oP aS aa re 


—— sa aa By ate teat 
ye * New York: Longmans, Green 


Alcohalte in relation to civil 
te See “¢ 
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500 B OC 
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ADVERTISEMENT, - 


“Lobster, Madame ?” 


HE waiter stands “with pencil - claws with the fingers? Siew dia people 
eat lobster? 


poised to take the order. He 
does not know that this is their 
first trip to a big city, their first visit 
to a fashionable hotel dining-room. 
Therefore he mistakes their hesitation 
—and offers his suggestions as to 
menu. 
“Lobster, madame?” 


Quickly she glances across the table 
at her dinner partner, but he is care- 
fully . the menu. She has a 


studying 
panicky feeling as she realizes that she 
has never eaten lobster, doesn’t even 
know how it is served. But evidently, 
since the waiter suggests it, it is the 
proper thing to order. And, she nods 
or tea 


“Lobster. for you; too, sir?’ 
waiter 'purns to her partner. nae he 
Shakes his -head and says, “No; Fl 
have a fruit cocktail.” A fruit cock- 
tail! Why didn’t she order that? It 


would have been safe; she would: have 


known. -how to eat- it. s . 
When the lobster is served she stares 


at it with a sinking heart... Why_did © 


she ever order it? What fork should 
she use? Is it proper to pull off the 


The . 


| with.his quizzicat smile! Sure- 





- 


In desperation she picks up one of 
the forks—certain that everyone in the 
dining-room is watching her, noticing 
her embarrassment. She plays with 
the food; unhappy and ill at ease. But 
even in her embarrassment she notices 


that he is eating his fruit cocktail with . 
- @ fork, ,and she wonders whether he 


shouldn’t be using a spoon. instead. 


Oh, why did they ever come! 
She should have known this would 
They were not 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


a 


She sees that her dinner waitner is 
uncomfortable and embarrassed, too. 
In a half-hour they are in the street, 
burning with the humiliation of their 
experience. What-a miserable half-hour 
that had been! To blunder so conspic- 
uously in public! And they had count- 
ed on this visit to the fashionable hotel 
being one of the most pleasant experi- 
ences of the trip. It had been positively 
unpleasant. What a wonderful thing 
it must be to be able to do and say the 
right thing always, without stopping to 
think about it! 





accustomed to fashionable 
dinners—but how could + 
they’. be? . At home there 
were no impportant hotels. 
The partiee they attended 
were simple and informal. 
Here everything was so new, 
end strange, and impressive. © 
The weiter is et her side. 
again—that superior waiter 


ly he must see how uneasy > 
and emberrassed she is. What qee 
abumiliation—tobe ashamed 

even before this weiter! 





And What Is 
_the Waiter 
Thinking? 


He realizes at + 


m everything they 
want to knew. 


she knew that both of them 
needed it that everyone did 
who wanted to be always 
calm, en eee comfort - 
able, at ease. © 








And she makes a sudden’ 


Half a Million Families Use This Sccial Secretary 


ORE than 500,000 séts of the famous 


two-volume Book of Etiquette have 

been distributed. | This— authorita- 

tive and valuable work is the silent social 
Seley ts Salt & naling. hones Sealy 
to a million men and women or more.. It is 
unlike any other work of its kind. It is 


what to do, say. write and ‘wear-on every 
occasion. You can gain the poise of manner 
that ‘will enable you to mingle with the most 
highly cultivated people—on a footing of 
social equality. 

No ‘need to learn through embarrassing 
experiences. Here’s a complete and authori- 
tative work that tells you precisely what you 
want to know—at once: : 


Specially. Priced at Only $1.98. 
There has been a widespread demand for 
the famous Book of Etiquette in a less expen- 
sive edition. Rather than bind these excel- 
Seat ie ate eves ee 
to make an-¢ reduction, and 
offer the regular, complete $3.50 edition for 
piso: Ue yr Staens $1.98. pate ett 
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Raisuli’'s Own Story as Told to Rosita Forbes in the Moroccan 


‘What follows tw tne atory of a modern 
Robin» Houd in a Moorish setting, a story 
full of Arabic fatalism.and imagery, as. it 
was told by the Moorish Robin Hood him- 
self to en Englishwoman who visited him in 
his mountain home. -Rajsuali, it will be re- 
mombered, compelled the Sultan of Morocco 
to elevate him from banditry to the Gov- 
crnorship of a Province through the kid- 
napping of Sir Henry McLean, commander 


of the Sultan's bodyguard, and lan Perdi-- 


caris, an American citizen whose release was 
dvmanded by President Roosevelt in a fa- 
mous laconic note, Mra. Forbes is a wwell- 
Known. traréler and explorer. Her daring 
journeys in Mostem countries have tnclided 
the much-irritten-about expleit of her ex- 
pedition across the Jibyan Desert to Kufare, 
headquarters of the fanatical Benussi, 


By ROSITA FORBES 


OU go to see my cousin El Raisuli, 

to write abot him,’ said Mulai 

Sadiq at Tetuan. “For what resa- 

son? Between Africa and Europe 

thére is_a harrier higher than these 
mountains. You cannot-cross it." 

1 had gone te see the old Sherif with re- 

eard to my journey to Tazrut, for he acted 


as agent in Tetuan for his famous relative. . 


- His house was most attractive, - with its 
little court lined with ic and sur 
by white Moérish arches, from behind which 
peeped his. slave women, their brilliant 
crimson dresses showing through long coats 
of white muslin to match their turbans, 
corded with many-colored silks. Mulai 


aA 








Sadiy is thin and wiry, about 60, bald, with ~ 


a gray beard. He has an ili-kept appear- 
ance, for he isan “‘Alim” who considers 
that learning ts preferable to cleantiness. 
He was willing to talk for.many hours of 
the adventures of *‘the Sherif,’ as Raisult 
is generally called by his people. : 

“The Sherif wilt welcome you with great 


honor,” he said. .“but f% is a long way and 


(Copyright, 1923, by The New York Times Company.) 


SULTAN OF THE MOUNTAINS 


Raisuli’s Gate in Tazrut. 


it is my duty to come with you that you 
may travel in all respect.”’ ; 

Thus it was arranged, and he went off to 
telephone to the*secretary of El Raissfi in 


* primitive Tazrut! 


The great Hispano-Suisa flung itself on 
to the road as if it would devour the strip 
of dusty white which fied before it: The 
old walls of Tetuan disappeared. The dew 
was still on the sugarcane, mist on the 





chief is a strategist; we made war against 
shadows, and lost thirty men to their one.” 
Across. the hills in front toiled a line of 
great, gray beetles, which resolved them- 
selves into lorries, packed with troops. We 
overtook various units of two columns en 
route for trouble reported somewhere in the 
mountains to the east. One by one we 
left the marching columns and came into 
the purple wilderness of Jebel Maja, whose 
height so impresses the. Moors that they 
say the daughter of Noah is buried on its 
» the only one that showed 

above the Fiood. Far up on every 


hilltop appeared a fort; its isolation ©m- 
_ Phasizing the inviolability of the land it 





Ait 


Chieftain’s Stronghold. 


ple. ‘Nothing will be taken from me, tut= 
after my death it will all go.”’ 
Continuing, we negotiated a track th 


as Mulai Sadiq expressed it after he had 


hit. the top several times, “jolted our 

bones through our heads.’ With a series 
of mighty jerks the car leaped up and, 
posited us, much exhausted, in the centre 


is 
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SAINT JOAN AND BERNARD SHAW 


The Maid of Orleans Translated For the Stage From Medieval Mysticism to Modern Common Sense 











’ By H. I. BROCK Dunois (stretching his baton to-| woman. I will not dress asa woman., acclaimed in America has used his year.opened with somethitig # ef 
4 ee people whe. have-won ward the bar.on his shield)—You see |I do not care for the things women] best skill upon the job of getting} put off rehearsals of ‘ th 





















a-high literary reputation by the bar sinister. Are you Joun, the/care for. They dream of lovers and of} medieval Joan translated into his}House” till after the 
making lighter-minded folks Maid? money. J dream of leading a charge | twentieth-century philosophy. Obvi- Emanuél Reicher, who: 
laugh inélude Mark Twain and| %°7"—Sure. and of placing the big guns.’’ ously also he has striven in bringing|ing the production, thought. 
Berard. Shaw, Hach of thea! - Dunoise—Where are your troops? And when Charlies has been duly|the idol down to earth to keep in it| script ought to be cut.. reh 
has been “profoundly moved by the Joan—Mileg behind. They have! crowned and there is talk in _the|ali that originally set it on-its pedes-jas it stood; the play was 
wR ese appealing of-al!: the cheated me. They have brought me/| vestry of Rheims Cathedral of Joan's|tal. After dusting it thoroughly hej three hours, Shaw was infec 











inkinrle workerh. of dlutecy: Joan: of te the wrong side of the’ river. return_to her father’s farm, La Hire| very carefully puts it back. the situation though St. 

Acc. aha hh ais “aeeagiet, Ww lata Dunois—! told them to. says to her: Naturally he has not turned his} vine. His cabled reply was: 
nret Net: Sa ak: tees Sela ata 48 Joan—Why did you? The English| ‘You will miss the fighting. It’s a| Joan over to the Theatre Guild with- {don play, cancel contract, - 

ndticvve i Gini sateen Sint thats ot |°TC, ce the other side.” bad habit, but a grand one and the/ out instructions. -For instance, when | will’ he returned, writing.’*- 
WES maaan Mark. Twain's Dunois—The- English are on both | hardest of all to break yourself of.’’| it. was supposed that Lee Simonson} write at length. -Here are & 
Joan surprised’ and impressed alike | *“¢*- | She herself says: ‘'I am fright-|was going to provide the setting, | the things he said: 











Joan—tut Orleans is on the other ened beyond words before g-battle; | the author wrote: “Simonson must} 4; appears that you ma 
Shaw's J ae Saad eek side. -We must fight’ the English|but it is so dull afterward when}not make the scenery fantastic. It contract to produce. “Hes 
char om mi fra last week ‘having there. How can we cross the river?| there is no. danger.” may be very simple but it must.sug-| House’ on the usual 

x wt s i} lines, the 7 
mrt wc to the ‘Theatre Guita| 2™"®!s (pointing grimly)—There ix} None the less worthy at the last) sest natural scenery. Joan was an es, without reading fhe — 


Mark’s admirers and his critics. Mr. 









re és 













































a _ a ‘ ; trial and in the fire is. Shaw’s Saint|extremely real person. and the} #20¢ are now naturally alarm 
by ber translator out-of legend into} jogn in God's name, then, let us| Joan, the Soldier. scenery should be keyed to her real-| find that @ performance 
cone ere cross the bridge and fall on them. As to the motives of those who] ity. Simonson. must also be limited} ‘iree hours. and thay it 





e Thus trinsiated and interpreted in 
Mr. Shaw's best -manner of an in- 
exorable image breaker, she remains 





* 7 and 
Dunsis—jt seems simple. but it|destroyed joan, Shaw’s argument | to three cigarettes a day."" It seems ey ve “tafe Noninst 
euunot be done. presents ‘them as twofold and high-|that during a conference with Shaw} gisappointment 





Ne Joan—Who says so? political. To the Church, the Maid,| Simonson was so careless as {0} fault. * * * | wax natural 
no tess miraculous—even fo Shaw, | Ppynois (not liking this)—I say so:|with her voices and her commands| smoke incessantly—oblivious of the] creduious as to the existence 
who, has been at such pains to hold} 114 older. and : ‘fact- that Shaw] management in New 


the Maid utterly human—to extraet heat 

the droxs of heroics from Joan her- weer - 
self and_all the other actors in the 
fiery ordeat which fused France into} joey, (roundly) 
a nation. So it lk set forth in: his —Then your older 
philosophy. With ali his common} ing wiser heads 
sense—and all the commonsensical-| or. ratheads; they 
ity with which very rightly he en- have. msde a fool 
duws his bourgeoise-bred Joan—het or you: and now 
does not make her a mere peasant they want to 
jass-—he is driveh to a mystical end-| make a fool of me, 
ing. The last act is a dream—a bringing 
vision. It is characteristic of Mr. poy Ts wrong coh 
Shaw that he has not hesitated to of the river.. Do 


himself is no }; enough and clever 
smoker. 
The first version | &\ 2Udiences by 
of the play which 
got . into the! for three, and sendin 
Guild’s hands: was| exhausted but. indel 
put in rehearsal 


mine are of the 
same opinion. 


go over into. mysticism to give his| you know I bring copy.” With the 
sublimated common sense the logi€al| you better help new ar- 
sweep which life In fact denies it. ihn ates cates 40 rived a letter from 

The concern here, however, is not} any General or w explaining 


with what has been aceomplished a5 / any town? 

literature or as drama tt is with! Hunois (smiling 

Mr, Shaw's Joan. This is the way patientlyy — Your 

he describes her, in meticulously | own? 

typed stage directions in red ink: Joan—Not the 
She is an able-bodied country jhelp and counsel 

girl of 17. or 18, _ respectably fof “the King of 
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* dressed in red, with an uncommon | Heaven, Which limit. Abergacy th. 
face; eyes very wide apart and jis the way to the I the] of the text, 
bulging as they often do-in very | bridge? fact. that Shaw! one. minute 
imaginative people; a long, well- Dunois—You are play after Shaw! with brisk 
shaped nose and wide nostrils, a |impatient, Maid. play has recently from’ to 
short upper lip, resolute but full- | Joen—Is this a been produced} Even if 
lipped mouth, and handsome fight- | time for patience? here by the Thea-} halt I 
ing chin. Her voice is normally a |Our enemy is at tre Guild has ted they s 

‘to 


| _ hearty coaxing, voice, very confi- |the gates; and 
| dent, very appealing, very bard t0.j phere we stand do- 
est 3 ing nothing. Ob, 
| This is the Joan who comes to the | why are you not 
| Squire of Baudricourt to ask for|fighting? Listen 





horse. and escort to the presenee..of }to me: I will de- had succeeded in business: take that to 
} the Dauphin. To Joan's speech is|liver you from taming the sup-| ®"4 don’t fall 
given a touch, a mere touch, of = 4 - - anes ~ 
rusticity. nois (laughing trish apostle 
Hete is ‘a fragment of her conver-| heartily and wav- common sense in| ™#@ke steps for the ‘exchange 


‘sation: with Dauphin Charies after} img her off)—No, 
she has got to Chinon, and spoken| ™y girl; if you 


the war they have} account’ of royalt' 
her message from God and the} delivered me from " eak Fai i 
saints: fear, 1 would be House” and G. BERNARD, SHA 


Chartes—1 don’t want & message; | 4 good knight for 
but can you tell me any secrets?/® story book, but 
Can you do any cures? Cancyou|® Very bad com- 
turn ‘lead into gold, or anything of /™@@der for. the 
that sort? : army. Come, let 

Joan—I cati turn thee into a king. |e begin to make 
in Rheims Cathédral; and that is a|® soldier of “you 
miracle that will take some doing, it | D0 you see those 
seems, two forts at thia 


Charies—If we £0 to Rheims, ‘and }©24 of the bridge, 








the hig. ones? ; i ie text. ‘Phat ~was|Sewspaper use a copy of his famous 
have a_ coronation, Année will want Pie” 
new dresnes:. We can't afford them. | 7°e"—Yes.. Are. Winifred Lenihan, as Mr. Shaw's. Joan. against all prece- | P@mphiet against laughter in thee 
1 am all right as. 1 am. ttiey ours or the : , pees diences; reminiscent of his «l 


Joan’s simplicity and earnestness Du ~F antel Sage 
saat conbeommeen ecu on and fisten to me. If 1. were ih, delivered direct from. God meant the not indicate that the taming of Shaw | ®t #re we to give decent 
pee cer see Poateapera ate the either of those forts with only | undermining of all ecclesiastical. au- has gone very far. Mr. Shaw is still performaiices to a r 
eronin nied tas ieneens Shaw is no| ‘*™ ™en, 1 could ‘hold it against | thority. The Mald—as the English) very much himself even in dealing | Can't they smile, darn 
i Ww to ‘let the’p oft a2 army The English have more; Karl of Warwick puts it, plotting | with these American producers with |°f hee-hawing like 

Wh, ieamial Toeed cleat ak ase ten times ten ‘goddams in| politely with the French Bishop of|whom he has reached a friendly| © And that was the 
aw atabl' 46 tar prast Chimay dei We those forts to hold them against us. | Beauvals—is the spirit of Protestant-| modus vivendi. For the envy of| ‘The second was ¥ 

| He made Cleopatra. Kittenish. He! Joan—They. cannot hold — ism. Therefore the Bishop must burn | jess eminently successful playwrights | Methuselah’ could be 
, ; dares to make Joan hearty. It is 


not eusy in a few excerpts to givé 4/1: trom Him, He gave it te us. 1{not for. the Church, but for feudal-| what Mr. Shaw called the Guild’ 
re . ‘ oe “il . . 
" picture of what be has done to her: | wiy take ¢ 38 : Z wha tT. Shaw cal 8 | playhouse 
Most can be accomplished, perhaps, ul hose forts. ism,—which ‘is threatened by Joan's | ‘trial trip’’. was done with ‘‘Heart- permission 


Dunois—Single-handed? - : 
awith a@ -qootation. from the second oan—Our men will take them 4 appeals direct to God “ ; 
Scene’ of ‘the second act where Joan ‘ ; = ° ee Fw a = 9 with-| open the season with it in Octoher, | ed on that point 
talks with Dunois, Bastard of Or-| penois—Not a man will follow you. | she appeals direct 
i “Jeans, the General who supplied the) jodn—1 wilt not look back io one out 
; military science which went far t0| whether any one is following me. — | cvery ‘simple. bod: 
make the Maid’s faith effectuat in}: punois—Good. You have the mak-|of doing F 


the field. Duncis has been waiting }ings of a soldier in you. in| perceives, the nobility is done 
imi 


by a page who 1s interested in king-|~ soan (startied)—Oh! And the Arch- 
fishers. He ts watching for ® breeze | pishop said <1 was in leve with re-| way. Shaw 
from’ the west: ligien. © ag kt the Bishop 4 zealot even if-he makes | divert attention from the serious or 





‘or. | election result known in Novem- 
his_ point of view, also, it is| ber.’' , ‘ 
ci te Pe aca Ek mane Mr. Shaw holds the idea that ‘elec- | neen 


9 a em wore —n.gary 


& sentry’ voice—Hialt! Who goes) Frankly, Shaw's Joan is as much|the Earl of Warwick a cyhic., And|Shavian drama. Representations to pct 
there? 0 soldier as saint: Her best friends are| he insists throughout on the absence} the contrary—hints that regular|;, 
: Joan's toice—The 2. this Dunols and La Hire, both sdl-}of personal rancor—the actual. pres- ese, kebeaeiee are, in fact. }yave 
' {Salat Te Met says to.Dundise girl on the part of all the high per-/of no avail. The difficulty of hold- 
— (Joan in. splendid ‘armor comes in| **] will never take a husbaiid. | *onages. Only a dull English chap-|ing up a production once started, | 
gee er She} man in Toth took an action against /lain is enraged. And he. repents in {letting the actors go, and finding a 
a displeased. me 


z 
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| 
se 
; 
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Joan (Coluntly)—Bé You Bastard of | never promised-him. 1am a soldier 
Orleans?’ ee Ido not want to be thought of as a 
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SCOTTIS QUARTER CENTURY OF OPERA 


By DIANA BOURBON 


IGNOR ANTONIO SCOTTI, 
dearest of ‘‘operatic villains’’ 
and foremost among singing 
actors and acting singers, has 
achieved a quarter of a century 


of grand opera with the Metropolitaa, ! 


and the event will be duly and wide- 
ly celebrated in the world of music. 
-. Twenty-five years without miss- 
ing a season—it is a unique record. 
~ And for Scotti, a very happy one. 
The Metropolitan has attained bril- 
flant triumphs in ‘his time. ._Then 
‘there fs what he calls “‘le progres 
fait par le public."’ And besides, 
“vthere are charming memories of his 
= fellow-artists in all these years, from 


De Reszkes on 


Matograph film to look back upon,’’ 
‘Scotti says. - ‘Yes, it is just like 


‘that. There have been sé many 


faces that have come and gone, and 


= Calvé, and Lili, Lehmann, = 


Come again—and not stars only. I 
have seen three impresarion at the 
2 u, . Conried and 

~Casazzi.'* 
“When I came to America the 
York opera season was eleven 


laughed—and when he 
| faughs he is far from looking the 


<_ villain, operatic or otherwise. He 


is 80 joyous and full of life and 


|. youth that it seems a little absurd 


to speak of a twenty-fifth anni- 
versary. He has the intérest and 


the eagerness of youth; 
young; and yet— 

*T am fifty-seven years old;"’ he 
proclaimed. ‘“Why try to hide it? 
Everybody knows, anyway. It is 
easy to count it .up. Besides, I 
don’t mind."’ 

He has only one fault to find with 


he looks 


the -Metropolitan, and he finds it ~ 


reluctantly. “‘It o6ught to be a pub- 
He monument, a thing of 
tural beauty,’" he says. “ it 
looks tike—like—well, recen 
friend of mine from Italy, 
for the first time, ex 
“What! That the Metropoli 
thought it was a garage.’ 
“But I am so attached to the 
garage!’’ Scotti added. : 
Signor Scotti's first appearance in 
America, though with the Metropolt- 
tan company and under the manage- 
ment of Grau, was made not in New 
York, but in Chicago. Accordingly 
he includes Cyjicago among the loved 
spots that his memory knows. There 
he sang the Comte de Nevers in 
“Les Huguenots” in Novémber of 
1899. His New York début was 
made in ‘*Don Giovanni’’ on Dec. 27 





the Metropolitan; it reads: 
December 27th, 1899. 


Scotti's prémier in the operatic 
world had occurred ten years before, 


So Long the “Dearest 


of Operatic Villains” 


Has Sung at the Metropolitan 


s 


af ee bee Be SS epee a eae 
cess at once. His second: engagement 
was at the Manzoni Theatre in Milan | 
—‘‘at half the salary I earned in 
Malta,’” Scotti says,‘ smiling; “‘‘a 
temporary financial sacrifice I made 
for the eake of being heard in the 
Italian operatic centre without wait- 
ing several years.” It was an excel- 
lent investment; for before. a fort- 
night was over he had two years’ 


sweeps away all the delightul possi - 
bilities of telling, in this biography, 
of his ‘‘early struggies,’’ Signor 
Scotti insists that his swift success 
was not so easy as it sounds: 

“It was hard work with a ven- 
géance in those.days,"’ he comments. 
“I wonder. what beginner in these 
times is required to sing in terf 


work, 1m the shape of contracts, -in |! 


his pocket. 
Although his immediate recognition 


. 


! 
t 


ing, had lasted three years before 
that, working every day." 

Scotti was intended not for the 
stage but for the more 
instance of the frequent linking to- 
gether of those two 
tions. It was while he was studying 
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As Tonio in “La Fille du Regiment.” 
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_ THOMAS HARDY’S FIRST REAL PLAY 


“ ristram and Iseylt Produced 
.. By. English Village 


Players | 


ERNEST BRENNECKE Jr. 


FQ RESHENED Hardy memories 
4° crowded in upon the = spéc- 
tator in the hall of the Dor- 
chester Corn Exchange. in 

a last month as he waited 
“the curtain to part, disclosing 
first performance of . what 
Hardy has called his “first 
play,” finished in. his eighty- 
Ghird “year—Wessex traditiba and 
ofy, Wessex fiction and fact, 
pbied together in an, amazing mé- 
The 


“Frampton Family Orches- 
a’ local organization, ‘scraped 


upon fiddles and bass~viols like _ 


eld Melistock Choir, pouring out 
| potpourri of lively country dances. 
A underneath this wooden ceil- 
Ming between these green-painted 
hic arches, was the very scene of 
» Casterbridge Mayor's downfall. 
! the High Street’ outside one 
‘Femembered seeing a drove of sheep. 
)fdliowed by a shaggy dog and a shep- 
~ here rely it must be Gabriel Oak 
h his crook. A bare two miles 
stood changeless Mai Dun, 
t colossal ancient pagan earth- 
ork, stolid and indifferent to the 
ng cold that once stung the 

Tess on the uplands. ° 
“Back along the Wareham Road sat 
i¢ aged author in, his solitary home, 
x Gate, quietly at work on his | 
Mioved lyric’ poems, unmindful, ' 
smingly, of what happened to his 
A simple country audience— 
except for a few 


ptors and a handful of critics from 
London, . 
‘These last, and a broadcasting mi- 
erophone hanging before the stage, | 
= Were the only witnesses that this | 
)\was an event of more than local im-! 
portance, that it was anything more | 
han a village entertainment, writ- | 
‘ten. prepared and presented by vil- | 
[iagers. The critics and the micro- 
} phone, which immediately. trans- 
ported the performance to all who 
Bought a penny paper or lstened to| 
| the bedtime ‘story, seemed somehow | 
cut of place. 
) its unpretentious 
; Very striking symbol. 
mot only a modest, 
ateh of the fast century, an estab- 
SMshed Victorian novelist, contempo- 
Tary of Meredith and ‘Swinburne, 
with memories that reach back to 
2644, but still a vital, active spirit, 
sstili a path breaker and experimenter 
and the chosen leader of the younger 
generation of lyric poets. The first 
/-edition of his new play was sold out 


setting was 
Hardy 


a 
is 


That microphoné a | 


retiring patri- 


Queen of 
Cornwall” — 
the death of 


sode in the great Arthurian legend, 
the best-beloved theme of all English 


poets. Again the story of Queen | costumes, the mumbled delivery of} 
King Mark, Sir ;‘fristrem, | the lines, the total lack of fire and | 


fseult, 


Iseult of the White Hands * * * 


The play opened. thus, lived- fo: | choruses” declamations, ‘the stiff, un- | 
and} real attitudes and gestures, the had} 


reciting the brief épilogue and van- | ished emofion of the great metro-! 
’ | politan actors. 


three-quarters of an hour, 
closed again like a flower, the chant- 
ers’ receding as they had advanced, 
and Merlin, once more appearing, 


~— ‘ 
Ané what of us; with this impres- 


sicn now added to those we brought; means deserves. the patronizing air: 


with us? Well, the critics who van- 
ished Londonward, back to the fash- 
jonable Qriental glitter of “‘Hassan"’ 
(only the faithful Clement Shorter 


remained for a second performance), | legend, merely the final tragic mo-/| 


were not slow to point out, rightly, 
that here was given no great sweep 
of emotion such as a reading of 


“The Dynasts’’ gives, no thrill-like| dent action. is disclosed through the! 


the melodramatic thrill of “The Re- 


i 


| 


| 
| 


The “Argument” can be com- 
pressed into a short paragraph: 

“Tristram and Iseult, the betrothed 
of King Mark, drink a love potion. 
Iseult marries the King, and Tris- 
tram departs to Brittany, where -he 
weds his love’s namesake, Iseult of 
the White Hands. Mark goes a-hunt- 
ing. Iseult follows her lover te Brit- 
tany, but is told by Tristram’s wife 
that he is dead, and returns in de- 
spair to Tintagel. At this point the 
play opens. Mark returns and taunts 
Iseult with his discovery of her sur- 
reptitious journey. Tristram, hav- 
ing learned his wife’s deception, hat 
crossed the sea, and enters the Court 
disguised as a minstrel., Iseult of 
the White Hands, ‘having followed 
Tristram, enters, entreats. him for 
bis love and is spurned. ._Mark dis- 
covérs Tristram and the Queen -to- 
gether.. stabs Tristram, and is him- 
prologue (Merlin) and the choruses, | self stabbed by the Queen, who there- 


the creaking of the stage machinery, | 
the audible promptings, the ill-fitting | 


passion, the unintelligibility of the; 


imitations of “acting."" Here was | 
neither the charming naiveté of the; 
Irish Players nor the practiced, pol- | 


As to Hurdy’s text itself, it by no 


adopted by nfost of ‘the critics who, 
vinited Dorchester. It is in strict | 
Euripidean form: the action repre-| 
sents only the culmination of a long; 


ments. There is but a single scene, | 
the time of the play is equal to the, 
time of the representation. the prece- | 


turn of the Native.”’ or of ‘“Tess,"| and the latter comment cn the action | upon leaps inte the sea. The other 


or of “Jude.”’ 

Superficial 
were of course not lacking. One has 
learped to expect the superhuman 
from Hardy. And hére Was an ama- 


in interpolated tyric strophes, unti-}tseult laments her fate and returns 


explanations of thia| strophes and epodes. -There are only! tc Brittany.” 


four principal actors and but two| This tate, long in Tennyson and 
sybordinate parts: All is in accord | Wagner, endless in Mallory, ix com- 
with the strictest logical mechanics.; pressed into forty-five ‘minutes of 


teur performance, no better than the} as set down in Aristotle’s “Art of |**four-square” drama. ° Simplicity is 


usual, acide from the merits of .the| Poetry.”’ 


tragedy itself, The mind of the au- 
di 


ence was continually distracted by | and riveted. 


/ before publication; the reprint was ~ 


immediately exhausted. 
» Reflections of this kind were inter- 
rupted,.however, when the Frampton 
Semusicians suddenly stoped fiddling. 
E {The lights were switched off—on and 
eff azain, with the customary inde- 
)eision of an amateur first-night stage 
be @léctrician. A projection machine 
Trissed and spluttered fitfully in the 
ir, and a wavering circle of green 
Hight at last found the centre of the 
4 in and rested there,. The cur- 


» tain parted, a shrouded, bearded fig- - 


Sure appeared in the shadows of ‘the 
a, ure and spoke, in stiff declama- 
: fashon * * * : 

1 “There's old Tilley!" cried a wo- 
‘man 


‘But Mr. Tilley. became Hardy's | 


in a moment with his words; 
ye come, at your persuasive call, 
¥aise up, in this moder hall, 
. dy of dire duress. 
t vexed 
‘Thén.the muffled “shades of dead 
i@ Cornish men and women” chant- 
ing, in slow monotone, the choral in- 
mn, as they advanced’ and 
up their stations before the 


luctio 


‘Oac im. Then, as the lights dis-. 
stage replica 


an exact of 


the land of. Lyon-~ 


All is stark and simple. ! the keynote. 


The character Arawing 
The construction is closed, locked | 


1s anything but subtle: Tristram is 
the noble lover, Iseult the strong 


ven as have 1,- 


f 


mistress, Mark the tyrannical hus- 
band, Iseult the White Handed the 
pathetic abandoned wife—and that is 
ali. More could not be indicated in a 
space so testricted as that which | 
Hardy-has allowed’ himself. All is 
in accordance with the requirements 
of a huge Greek amphitheatre or o1 
a timy mummers’ stage. 

A few lines, taken at random, will 
tustrate the nakedness of Hardy's 
working out of his situations. Iseult 
the White Handed thus appeals to 
her husband: 


“But you don’t mean 
away from me, 
Leave me, and henceforth be ur- 

known to me, . 
Oh, you don’t surely? 
help coming; 
Don't-send me away—do nof, do not 
do so!"’ vi 
Here is the naive hauteur of the 
Queen, after. the other. Iseult's col- 
lapse: : ‘ 
“Give her good rest. . Yes. yes, in 
sooth 1 said 
‘That she might come. 
mine own bed; 
Th sleep on the floor! "' 
And the dying Tristram to his 
traitor friend: 
“O Andret, Andret; this from thee 
to me— 
Thee, -whom_ I 


you'll live 


T could not 


. Put her in 


onetime «held my 


Finally, Iseult the White Handed’: 
lament: : 
‘What a rare beauteous knight has 
perished tere , 
By this most cruel craft! 
King Mark, ; 
If wronged, have chid him—minded 
him of me, 
And. not done this, done this! 
well; she's lost hin. 
“This. 


Could nei 


Well, 


stronghold 


a 
erie 
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By P. W. WILSON 
CCORDING to President~ Wil- 
. son, the great war was fought 
in order to make the world 
> “safe for democracy.” — It 
seemed so simple te dispose of 
the Romanoffs, the Hapsburgs and 
the Hohenzollerns and to install re- 
publican fustitutions under which 
citizens, hitherto oppressed, would 
Treely exercise the vote. 

The question-arises, therefore—and 
it is a question of vital importance to 
the peace and happiness of mankind 
—why this program, so plain and so 
logical has failed? Why is there leas 
democracy in Europe than dictator- 
ship? Why is communism itself only 
a variant of Kaiserdom? And why 
is the alternative to Kaiserdom a 
kind of chaos? What is it in Eu- 
rope that calls for a Mussolini and 
a Primo de Rivera? Why cannot 
civilized nations like Spain and Italy 
govern themselves according to a 
Constitution as Constitutions are 





_ understeod in the United States? 


The time has come when we shall 
have to recognize that of all human 
aims democracy is among the hard- 
est to achieve. The word itself is 
thousands of years old .and is, of 
course, Greek. The similar word, re- 
public,is Latin. Yet neither in Greece 
nor in Rome was liberty secure. The 
genius of Greece developed into the 
imperialism of ‘Alexander the Great 
and his successors. And the genius 
of Rome developed into the empire 
of the Caesars. - 

Our churches, too, have made us 


’ familiar with the history of the Ju- 


daic _ people, in which we find a 
heroic attempt to establish a com- 
‘nonweaith of tribes, living peacefully 
‘ogether under what. Americans 
would call their town meeting, and 
so maintaining an orderly adminis- 


France was the country which ac- 
tually coined the word Parliament, 
and yet there was a long and disas- 
trous period from 1614 to 178 dur- 
ing which that Parliament never met. 
And when, on the eve of the Revolu- 


kans, set free fromm the yoke of the 
Sultan, would have desired no form 
of government save a republic;, in- 
deed, an association of republics 
which might have teen, the United 
States of the Near East. But they 
had no sooner got rid of the Crescent 


than they sought for crowns, and 


their subsequent calamities illustrate 
the proverb that’a nation has the 
Government it deserves. 

What is the inner explanation of 
this failure to put into practice the 
methods of political freedom ?. Behind 
the Europe of today there lies the 
Europe of many yesterdays. Like 
the continents of America, the Con- 
tinent of Europe was peopled by im- 
migrants. These tribes trekked 
westward just as the pioneers, in 
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But in Germany and in Russia the 
objective was the same—the sub- 
servience of the citizen to the State 
and of the State to the superman. 
With dictatorship in the air, the dic- 
tator easily leaps into the saddle. 
Even in France the Executive is pow- 
erfully centralized and exercises a 
control of the press and the individ- 
ual that is unknown in the United 
States. 

What we call democracy is thus a 
matter of degree. Holland and Po- 
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“Behind the Europe of today there lies the Europe of many yesterdays.” 


solve; while in Latin America a re- 
public, at once free and stable, has 
often proved to be beyond the capac- 


tory has welcomed only one people. | ity of the. citizenry. — 
The agere- 


tion in this country or a general elec- 
tion .in the British Commonwealth: 
~}\may bé a necessity of the State, but 
it does not lend itself to landscapes 
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instinct, has been not. for ‘This analysis of Europe’s. reaction. 
gation but for segregation. There is} must not be misunderstood. Under 
pnet a country in r therefore, | autocracies has often” happened 
There is not a country that does not | commerce have greatly flourished. A 
seek, as the tribe secks, to be led by | nation that obeys an Emperor need 
rand to obey a chieftain.- It is the} not be a barbarous ‘nation. On the 
-| instinct of self-preservation.. It is| contrary, it may be a nation that 
the subconsciousness of Ganger. It} has emerged from barbarism and 
is the age-long anticipation of future} passed through an era of liberty. 
The tribal chieftain—<call him duke} discussion does not always mean de- 
or king or kaiser or dictator—culti-! cision. Men, eager for the beauty 
vates the military mind. In his fol- and truth in life, are often disgusted 
lowers he sees one virtue, namely,} by the shams of popular politics. A 
the virtue of a distiplined obedience. | Republican or a Democratic conven- 


EUROPE—WHY HAS FREEDOM FAILED? — 


“It Is the Tribal Spirit That Chains Each People to Its Separate Destiny and Protective Tariff 
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the State most faithfully is not by 
any means the man who is most 
adept in attracting the limelight to 


| 


may not be elected. 
very excellencies may prevent his re- 
election... The elected politician is 
thus often criticized. And the alter- 


word politician, sounds so sin- 
ister, is no more than the Greek 
term for the Latin word citizen. The 


Teak 
gill 
li 
Ege 


i 
i 
: 
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neither the majority nor the 
ity. 
that calls Cincinnatus from his | 


fect work in Europe there must 6 
tranquillity. And tranquillity m 
co-operation. The trade must 





It.is the apprehension of 


Clemenceau, mselve 
wielded exceptional powers. And 
was the craving for such a dich 
ship that destroyed “Asquith, 
would not be one. 


If, then, freedom is to do her per 
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NO MORE THE 


Old Custom Once 


3 Highly Honored in 
.. the Hospitable 
~ Observance. 


“MARY FISHER TORRANCE 


mn NN. the days when little old New 
York was young our Dutch 
forefathers made a grand festi- 
val of the coming of the new 
year. January the Ist -was 
Ushered in at midnight by the ring- 
of belis and firing of gums, and 
as the day grew. older fun waxed 
aster and moré furious. Says good 
etrich Knickerbocker, faithful 


On tHat genial day the fountains 
or hospitality were broken up, and 
the whole community was deluged 
with cherry brandy, true Hollands 
and mulled cider; every house-was 
_.# temple of the jolly wod; and 
Many a_ provident vagabond got 
@runk enough gratis to serve him 
‘halt a year afterward. 


~ Though everybody. high and low, 
kept open house on this eccaston, the 


» eentre of gayety was the ,ubcrnato- 


‘tial’ mansion, where 
-burdhers and their 


all the good 


wives presented 


PS themselves seme time during the day 


© old with: ~ 


te’ pay their respects to the Gover- 
Der, And please note that the Gov- 
@rneor's New Year's reception was in 
ithose times a real party, with things: 
to eat and drink. There was no offi- 


Your first feotsteps ucross the thresh- 
Line-forms-this-side-don't- 
) trewd-plense-jass-right along,’ emit- 
fing you through the back door into ‘ 
the renr olley, new white gloves and 
all, somewhat econfnsed as to what! 
had really happened, Ywuur only ray 


»ef comfort newadays tics jn seeing 


‘ 


your fellow - handehakers equally 
eresttallen, aad equally hungry; hav- 
ihg purposely gene light on lunch, in 
the ful expectation of being con. 


| ¥Yoyed hy the Governor'stady right 


up to the refrezhment table and 
urged to spend the afternann. 
Let us stop traffic for a whole min- 


~ ute to meditate upon the happy days 


“of Veter the Headstrong. Today the 
meere eater steers clear of Righ- 
brow receptions and hies him to low- 


‘brow cafeterias, where the hunting is! 


better. 


But to return to the seventeenth | 


sentury New Year's: 


On this occasion the good feter 
was devoutly observant of the 
pious Dutch rite of kissing the wo- , 

* menkind for a Happy New Year; 
and it is traditional that Antony 
the Trumpeter, who acted as gen- 
tleman usher, took toll of all the 
young and handsome as_ they 
‘passed through the ante-chamber. 
This venerable custom, thes hap- 
pily introduced, was followed with 
such zeal by high and tow that on 
New Year's Day, during the reign 
of Peter Stuyvesant, New Amster- 

oe was the most thoroughly be- 
ki community in all Christen- 


We have no record as to when, 
sawhy or how gubernatorial osculation 
Passed into the discard; but pass it 
‘aid, and now the gubernatorial sand- 


©) wich--alas and alack!—has followed 


in its wake. 
When General Washington became 
‘our first President and made his 


* official residence in New York, he 


: M Sbirthdays:” 


te 


‘@ladly adopted the established Knick- 
erbocker custom of the New Year's 
During his incumbency 


Mansion, then situated 


reet, at the site of the 
approach to the present Brooklyn 
Bridge, was the scene of gay revelry 
‘on the first day of the year. 
Writing in the year 1855, the au- 
“The flustrated Manners 
a Manuel of Good Behavior 
dl Accomplishments’’ - ob- 
Serves that kissing on New Year's 
‘Pay has gone out. ‘What few kisses 
we have come on Christmas and on 
However, he devotes an 
-entire chapter of his valuable little 
hook to. the etiquette of New Year's 
Ray. Thus: 
In .New York, and in ‘all cities 
and ‘towns that follow its social 
/*ceustom, gentlemen make New 
Year's calls upon ladies. * * 
Refreshments are usually ‘conn 
. nm, and they 
accompanied -with a freedom 
‘and hilarity unknown to other o¢- 
easions. 


Full dress..was- at that time de 
tir for » lady on New Year's 


NEW-YEAR 


; “The Good. Peter was devoutly observant of the pious Dutch rite of Kissing the womenkind.” 


Day, full dress being with ladies, ac- 

jee rding to the author of the manual, 

as little dress as they can pessibly 
feel comfortable in wearing.””. ~ 

On New Year's Way itself the gen- 
;tlemien did their calling; on the day 
j and week following New Year's the 
«ladies did theirs. The manual does 
*not fail to adjure refined females 
taguinst the dangers of . conspicuous 
attire, which might lead to an unfor- 
tunate misunderstanding on the part 
at the always predatory male. 

if, vy any chance, you are caught 
out overdressed make an apology. 
Those who wear fine clothes on 
the street have no other place to 
display them. Broadway is their 
drawing room, where a richly or 
shewily dressed woman is either a 

visitor from the country, not au 
fait to town. customs, or one of the 
frail sisterhood, who disregard in- 
convenient customs. 

In the year 1855, which, nota bene, 
was but a short time after the Sen- 
eca Falls Convention, a genteel fe- 
male must not appear to egjoy. her 
food,. the gastronomicaal rite being a 
“pleasure reserved to the protecting 
tsex. A really nice girl of the period 
!resembled that famous young lady 
‘named Maud —the terrible fraud—of 
; whom it is written: 

To eat at the table 
She never was able— 
But alone in the pantry—O Lawd! 


ma’s sake, that the devastating horde 
of New Year’s callers spared a few 
fragments of victuals to be warmed 
over in a casserole for lunch the next 
day. 

In the heyday of its popularity 
New Year’s Day was the day of the 
year on which all gentlemen were 
expected to call and offer congratu- 
jations to-each of their lady acquaint- 
ances, .Clergymen were at home on 
this day; likewise bridégrooms, who 
on the first New Year's after mar- 
riage received callers with their re- 
spective brides. -It-.was the spirit of 
the day.to offer hospitality lavishly 
and to receive it equally lavishly. 
Even the employes of a gentleman 
were permitted to pay their respects 
and to eat and drink with the ladies 
of the household. On principle the 
old-fashioned New Year’s was beau- 
tifully democratic. 

In the year 1870 the population of 
New-York City—at that time con- 

—was un- 


street car linés, operating {n the 
area south of Central Park. . These 
were drawn by mules or horses as 
motive power and the fare was 6 
cents. There were also bus lines on 
Broadway, Houston. Street, Madison 
Avenne and Fifth Avenue... These 
northbound lines stopped at Forty- 
second Street, because nobody lived 
above Forty-second Street. It is 
probable there were human beings, 





One can only hope, for great-grand-' 





other than aborigines and squatters, 
inhabiting the hinterlands of York- 
ville and Harlem, but their. names 
seldom found their way into the 
newspapers, save as reluctant guests 
at a tomahawking party. At all 
events, one was not expected to call 
upon them, either-on New Year's 
Day, if a gentleman, or, if a lady, 
during the-week immédiately follow- 
ing. 

A guide book of the period, Miller's 
“‘New York-as It Is,” cites Union 
Square, Gramercy. Park, Madison 
Square, Lafayette Place and Wash- 
ington Square, as. show residential 
sections of the town. But it is Fifth 
Avenue that the author singles out 
as “the great centre of wealth and 
fashion.’' Among the fine buildings 
to be seen on a promenade along 
that. world-famous_ thoroughfare at 
that time were the Brevoort House, 
at Kighth Street, “a first-class fam- 
ily hotel on a large scale’; four 
blocks further up, the home of Mr. 
James Lénox, at Twelfth Street; Mr. 


. Lorillard Spencer’s residence at Six- 


teenth Street; the Belmont house at 
Eighteenth; the W. B. Astor resi- 
dence at Thirty-third Strect, and, at 
Thirty-fourth, 

sumptuous private mansion in the 
city, that formerly .owned. by Dr. 
Townsend, since purchased by A. ‘T: 
Stewart.” 

However delightful. and commo- 
dious Manhattan's system of rapid 
transit appeared to the compiier of 
“New York as it Is,’’ the New 
Year's caller in those days would 
have none of it, since he traveled 
fastest who went either on foot or in 
a carriage. For New Year's calling, 
if completely and thoroughly done, 
with no sins of omission to rise and 
smite one later on during the season, 
became not so much a pastime as a} 
job. It was the custom for a group 





~of young men to club together on the} 


expense of a coach or barouche for 
the day, and go the rounds of a 
carefully plotted out route, calling 
at every house where anyhody knew 
anybody. The more the merrier;- 
not only did ladies on this day wel- 
come their friends, but the friends 
of ‘their friends’ friends. 

Materfamilias prided herself .on 
her table display and the richness of 
the spread—cold meats, salads, ices, 
confectionery and triumphs of. the 
pastry cook’s art; paterfamilias saw 
to it that there was abundance of 
good extra-dry champagne on the 
ice and the claret punch properly 
mixed, and filia familias, the flapper 

of 1870, rejoiced In the steadily ac- 
pr iter aa pile of visiting cardg in 
the halt.<“each card a pearl, each 
pearl a prayer,’’ to be counted over 
the next day and displayed to one’s 
dearest. girl friends who may—or 
may not—have .amassed an equal 
number of -scalps. 

Ladies in the yeceiving party went 
on duty as early as 1() o’clock ‘in the 
forenoon, and it’was proper at that 
bour for them to wear full evening 
dress, with -the gas lighted and the 
shades drawn. But as regards proper 
dreas, this was a case where sauce 
for the geose was rated saucy for 
the gander. Thus, according to ‘‘So- 
cial Etiquette in New York: 1879°: 

“Gentlemen should wear a morning 
costume of dark coat and vest, with 
lighter pantaloons, when they ‘pay 
New Year's calls, It is not uncom- 


mon to see dress suits; bat the taste; . 


is questionable, dress suits never be- 
ing strictly cofrect until evening." 
An old New Yorker of long-estab- 
lished family, om interrogated 
as to his recollections of New Year's 
Day and the wearing of dress suits, 
shook his head in disdain. And then, 
| reconsidering: “But,” he admitted 


grudgingly, ‘‘the Murray 
may have. done it!” 

According to the author of “Bazar 
Book of Decorum,*’ published by 
Harper's in 1870, at that time, with 
the increase of the great cities and 
the consequent enlargement of social 
circles, already was manifest-2 grow- 
ing disposition on the part of fash- 
jonable dames to refuse themselves 
on New Year's Day to all but. rela- 
tives and intimates of their families, 
to Whom at home cards were sent: 
Ten years later, declares ‘Social Eti- 
quette’’ 
" “Even. this, boundary in many tn- 
stances widened to so extended a cir- 
eamference that pot a few .of our 
kindliest and . most. hospitable of 
ladiés have heen compelled either to 
close their “doors upon this day of 
handshaking, eating and drinking, or 
else to issue cards of welcome to as 
many of their gentlemen acquaint- 
ances as they can.well entertain in 2 
single day.”’ 

it. is obvious that a man who 
spent from six to ten hoursin paying 
visits, sometimes making as many as 
F125 calls on * single. New. Year's 
Day (1 know one who actually did 
that little thing!)}, could net cat end 
drink at each home that he entered. 
Many men, profiting by the sad ex- 
ample of their too convivial brethren, 
refused wine absolutely for this one 
day. But whether a caller ate or de- 
clined refreshment, it expected 
that his visit he yery f, not to 
exceed-five or ten minutes. . 
“Three minutes,” says “Social Eu- 


Hill set 


lence. 

In 1879 the above. social 
recognizes the occasion for a } 
declining visitors altogether. 
lite 9g acces Rogar Ds 

basket from the doorhandie as a re- 
oct tai eatin 30 thane 


tart. 





SAINT JOAN AND SHAW 


(Continued from Page 3) 
of untruth’? We thought that re- 
Besides, he talked 


When the thing was done, -Shaw 
wrote another manager: “My name 
alone is worth Sogn The Theatre 

ulld expected to 


$30,000 on 
their production of *! to Methy- 
siah” and lest onty $20, 
In the case of “The Devil's Disct- 


Burgoyne 
cduld be. revived for those who - still 
remembered Mansfield, and even for 
those who -didn’t.. When Arthur 


* 


\ 


’ 





Guiterman in a tetter to the press 
called attention to an error in Gen- 
eral Burgoyne'’s route, Shaw sent a 
post card: “Please ask Major Swin- 
don to say ‘I will undertake to do 


the third act to note that the name | - 


Burgoyne is stressea strongly on thy 
last ayllable. “B'goyn, not Burrr- 
gsoyne.” : 

Shaw deals with his own play 
scripts very methodically. He has the 
Script set up by his own printer and. 
corrects and cuts for the final. ver-. 
sion from this printed text; “When. 
correttions are incorporated in a sec- 
cud pitated Sorat tt te this oprveutess 
form which goés to the took pub- 
lishers. 


would giadly have paid their respects 
to her during this initial day of the 
new year.’ 

This writer speaks. as if the’ long- 
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‘Booth personally. made 


By LIDA ROSE McCABE 
EW YEAR'S EVE, at mid- 
night's witching stroke, ‘The 
Players foregather after 

“ custom of years in the club's 
beautiful home on Gramercy 

Park to toast the. memory -of -its 
donor... “Founder Night”. this ob- 
servance was christened on the New 
Year's Eve of 1889. when Edwin 
over the 
clubhouse and its priceless tontents 


E to his fellow-players, and ‘Founder 


4 


Night”* it remains—-The Players’ one 
immovable function. 

Notably significant is the pending 
observance, for, it marks the round- 
ing of The Players’ thirty-five years 
fruitful service in keeping green fad- 
ing traditions and vagrant memories. 
A milestone this,.not only in the his- 
story of the Club but of the. Armeri- 
can stage, for has not the mist year 
brought to two of The-Players—Joha 
Barrymore und Walter. Hampden-- 
varied acclaim as legitimate succes- 
sors to‘'*the best Hamlet that ever 
trod our stage’’—Edwin Booth! And 
with the fate passing of the world’s 
most famous actress, what memories 
will. not this Founder -Night recall 
of the meeting there of Mme, Sarah 
Bernhardt and Edwin Booth! 

Time has wrought no less drastic 
change in The Players’ original 
roster of one hundred -members—of 
the incorperators John ‘Drew and 
Brander Matthews alone: survive— 
than in the Americun stage and 
drama. But through every. shift of 
taste or standard, The Players’ 
F der Night r i 
singularly poetic, vitatly fragrant bit 
of rosemary. 

With change of personne}, it is_a 
re-enaction-of the New Year's Eve 
of three and a half decades. ago, 
when Edwin Booth formally gave 
‘the house to the club and.set. up his 
Lares and. Penates under its roof- 
tree. . 

The member. chosen to-read. the 
Founder’s address—preserved in the 
club archives—instead of standing as 
dia Booth before the Yule tog of the 
fiall beneath Sully’s portrait of his 
father, Junius. Brutus Booth,. holds 





. thése latter years centre stage in the 


reading room. There from over the 
mantelpiece, as the text is voiced, 
Edwin Booth, through the genius of 
John §&. Sargent, commands the 
scene. And as the voice progresses, 
the Sargent canvas—‘‘one of the 
most brilliant, vigorous and vivid 
portraits of the nineteenth century’’ 
—is a living entity te the last of the 
Old Guard, so masterly bas the 
painter. lighténed the countenance 
«with the kindly smile they so often 
Saw the tragedian wear. 

To each in fancy, .if not in reality, 
not the voice of the reader but that 
of. the béloved departed - fills. the 
lovely old. room and -warms.- the 
cockles of the heart.while for the 
thirty-fifth time they hear: .‘‘At 
this supreme moment of .my life, it 
is my happy privilege to assume the 
character of host, to welcome you 
to this house wherein FE hope that 
we for many years, and our legiti- 
mate successors: for at least a thou- 
sand generations, may assemble for 
friendly intercourse and intellectual 
recreation too often hidden by ‘the 
mask and motley’. of our calling.”’ 
To be selected to read the Founder's 
address is distinction to which every 
member aspires. and it remains the 

honor .within the gift of the 


highest 
. Board of Directors. 


Standing beneath th: Sargent por- 
trait this New Year's Eve, John Drew, 
the club's. “third - President—Joseph 
Seffernon was| the secopd—driniks 
Iséoth’s toast: ‘To The Players’ per- 
petual prosperity.’ From.-lip to lip 
ak_of oki goes round the huge dev- 
ing cup “bequeathed by William 
Warren of loved and honore4 mem- 


~ory to the equally loved- Joseph Fef- 
fersen,. who presented jt -to The} 


iMayers.”” nf a 

From adjacent aicoves ana walls a 
goodly company of vanished celcbrity 
through the medium of painters of 
unperishable achievement give the 
ritual as down the years mute beni- 
‘For aside from the Sargent 
portraits of Booth, Jefferson and 
lawrence. Barrett are Sir -Joshur 
Reynolds's portrait of Garrick, Nae 
gte’s “portrait of Edmund Keene, 
Gilbert Stuart's ‘Thomas. Apthorp 
Cooper, Gainshorough’s Roebdert Pal- 


inviolate—a | 


THE PLAYERS CLUB. 
| 35 YEARS YOUNG 


Once: Upon a Ladies’ Day Bernhardt Met Booth There 


mer, John Colifer’s heroic -rortrait 
3f Booth as Richelieu, Gilbert Stu- 
art’s Rachel, -J, Alden Weir's fine 
portrait of John Giltbert—-the first 
member to die after the first Founder 
{Night—and Mrs. Gilbert. by Mrs. 
| Dora Wheeler Keith; who at the 
age of 93 is of this year’s toll, her 
place in American. art assured: less 
by the Gilbert portrait than. the fact 
that it was in her East Twenty- 
third “Street studio that Sargeni 
painted the Carmencita of the ux- 
embure. 

“Getitiemen whose. duty is to 
formulate opinion on-the words and 
deeds of actors, authors. or man- 
agers, as dramatic critics, theatrica! 
reporters; out of.town correspond- 
ents’’—in short the _press—are. in- 
eligible to. membership. - This un- 
written law is enforced in the interest 
of preservation of the mandate ex- 
pressed in the quatrain which Booth 
composed and inscribed under” the 
imarble mantel in the. hall: ‘Goode 
Friend -for -Friendships sake for- 
beare to utter what is Govsipt Heare 
in social chatt, Cest unawares thy 
Tongue offend thy Fellowe Plaiers.’’ 

Physically, The Miayel was never 
new in the accepted. sense. Like 
Minerva from head of Jupiter, it 
sprung full fledged. The. first 
Founder Night it wore the mellow 
| patina which it so unobtrusively con- 
| tinue to preserve—the patina born 
{of age-old beauty and familiar tiv- 
ting. it was the-first club to invade 
t the residential privacy.of Gramercy 
| Park. Edwin Booth intended it a 
memorial of his father, Junius Bru- 
| tus Booth—*‘foremost of the Ameri- 
| can stage’’—no less than a centre 
tand home of all that is best in the 
| American’ theatre of “his. an@ suc- 
ceeding days. . 
| Aboard. E. -C. Benedict's .. steam 
‘yacht Oneida the Summer. of 1°87 
the idea matured, and early the next 
year, at a breakfast given by Augus- 
‘tin Daly, it teok definité strape, and 
{was happily named by T. B. Aldrich 
“The Players.” Throvgh , William 
| Bispham, one of the incorporators, 
{ Mr. Booth bought the stately old- 
| fashioned house adjoining the resi- 
| dence of the Hon. Samuel J. Tilden, 
since- converted into the National 
Arts home. 

The genius and wnerring taste of 
, Stanford White transformed 4t into 
what it remains after thirty-five 
years’ weathering—'‘a clubhouse of 
surpassing unconventionality and 
comfort, perfect. in artistic decora- 
tiot and appointment, adequatcly 

quipped for gracious living.” 

Ladies’ ‘Day, ‘The Players’ second 
annual function, the only time wo- 
men are admitted, comes on Shake- 
speare’s birthday. It took uo less a 
sorceress than Mme. Sarah Bernhard? 
to suspend the rules... Edwin Booth 
wistied ‘her: to seé his home .and, 








Board.of Directors yielded. 

Chaperoned by her teading man, 
Bernhardt. came to The: Players, 
Mr. Otis Skinner recalis, a late after- 
neon. Mr. Booth personally con- 
ducted them over the clubhouse, and 
on his private elevato- took. Bern- 
hardt to his living. quarters on the 
top. floor, where, mid the ‘‘call 
backs’’ of his bitter-sweet career, his 
last days passed and ‘his life went 
out tn “a bleak and melancholy jone+. 
liness.”” 

“The Yorick skull, still preserved in 
Mr.. Booth’s library, as is the entire 
Suite to the last book he read, the 
page marked with paper cutter as he 
left it, fascinated Bernhardt no 4¢ss 
than its story. : 

The elder Booth, while playing in 
London, became interested.in a man 
condemned-to death. He visited him 
in his cell, and the poor devil was 





souvenirs and at his request the 


the boards, found the clubhouse, he 
tells mé, In a ferment of excitement 
over Bernhardt's visit. Francis Wil- 


never met, and that she was never 
at The Players. 

‘ Mrs.:Kendal and Ellen Terry were 
subsequently there as Mr. -Booth’s 
guests. ‘They came about 1] o’clock 
in the morning and lunched with him 
at-1 o'clock. The rule’in. each in- 
stance was suspended owing to pro- 
fessional engagements that prevented 
the famous actresses. from being in 
town on Ladies’ Day. 

The writer witnessed the second 
meeting of Sarah Bernhardt - and 
Edwin Booth at The Players and it 
remains an. indelible memory. It 
was the last Ladies’ Day preceding 
the tragedian’s death. 

Ladies’ Day, ynlike < Mounder 
Night,is @ moyable function. ‘The 
Shakespeare birthday of 1892 fell on 
a Saturday. In deference to the 
piayers’ matinee engagements, La- 
dies’ Day Was observed the preced- 
ing Friday afternoon. Bernhardt 
had reached the end of ‘‘the most 
ph Hy sful fi- 
nancially,"" recoras Henry E. Abbey. 
her smanager, “‘then known to the 
American stage.” Her farewell in 
*“Fedora" was scheduled that night 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. It 





formance was marvelous, the ovation 
tremendous, . She played with a 
spirit and feeling—to quote captious 
critics—that were not always ‘hers, 


afternoon with Booth. 

Cards were then rigidly restricted 
to the wives and daughters of mem- 
bers. The first the public knew of 
this particular function—The «Play- 


,} ers then as now fought shy of club- 


honse. publicity-—-was a gown in the 
window of Redfern, the fash 
Fifth Avenue woman tailor. 

*"T'o be worn by Mme. Sarah Gern- 
herdt, Ladies’ Day, at The Players” 
was-the placard. In its wake cards 
‘to The Players were at a premium. 

Much of the cream of the profes- 
sion wae then playing in town or 
recently back from the road. Ada 
Rehan, Clara. Morris, Janauschek, 
Maggie ‘Mitchell, Lotta, Annie Pix- 
ley, Kate Claxton and Patti were of 
the headliners. Such -n outpouring 
of heautiful, famous or notorious 
| ‘women New York had ‘rarely seen 





im an afternoon. 


son says that Bernhardt and Booth, 


is matter of histery that the per- 


and we like to attribute it to that. 








Interest was tense. Will 
Why does she tarry? 

To one interested in Booth, a 
baker's dozen, it is safe to wager; 
had cyes only for Bernhardt and the 
Redfern gown. 

A stranger in Gotliam, the writer, 
like Alice in Wonderland, was lost 
in bewilderment. Sensing celebrity, 


she come? 


but unable to identify it, courage was |” 


had at last to sidie up tothe one 
person her eye identified—Rip Van 
Winkle! Joseph Jefferson was at 
Booth’s right, with the Reception 
Committee of the Holland brothers, 
Francis Wilson and others, tn line. 

Suddenly a veiled apparition swept 
inte the buzzing room and stood be- 
fore Booth. it was topped by a huge 
black picture hat from which fell a 
voluminous veil, blurring the fea- 
tures after the manner of modern 
futurist portraiture. To the end of 
a long train hung a black cape, com- 
pletely enveloping the slender figure. 
With impulsive forward thrust of a 
pair of long, wrinkled, sofled suede 
gloves, the cape parted to reveal a 
navy. blue white polka-dotted challis 
wrapper. 

It was Bernhardt. 
Grasping the tragedian's hand, she 

English—but 


| 


doctor, 
to his end, in quest I 
Floated in the polka-dotted 

as only a Bernhardt could and 
away with it! At her heels went 
writer, ‘ 

The ph located, it was 
taken from the cabinet for her iden- 
tification. 


In “high spirits she went. back to}’ 


Booth. 


* 












“When I go home to Paris,” she 
told him, ‘‘a great French artist 
will paint my portrait, and 1 will 
send it to The Players."’ 


Learning that the writer, guest of 


reached at the eleventh hour, how- . 
ever, that the ‘‘beat’ here printed 
for the first time was landed. 
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ment. 


cry. ‘I go to no reception thi¢ 
It’s too much. I sail tomorrow 
4A.M. My 
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By HERMANN BAHR 


Author of ‘‘The Concert,”’ 
by Belasco -in_ October,’ 1910, 

: and many other pleys. 
T was Max Reinhardt who ended 
for this generation in Germany 
| the sway of the literary play: 
He" made the theatre, which, for 
a time, had become the exclusive 
domain of the art of speaking, once 
more the common property of all 
the arts. In this he is a direct 
foliower of Richard Wagner, be- 
‘cause each one of his productions 
is a “gesammtkunstwerk”’ (the joint 
work of all the arts). He has fought 
the tyranny of the mere word, and 
prevailed. The theatre is no longer 
simply the intellectual enjoyrient of 
the ‘‘elect’’; it appeals to all the 
senses because it calls into action all 
the powers inherent .in man. * ‘“The 
Miracle,'’ which New York is just 
seeing, may be called ‘‘grand pan- 
tomime’’ after the operatic example. 
I have known Max Reinhardt ever 
since he began his career in Berlin— 
somfe twenty years. I have heen with 
him in various and changing rela- 
tionships, so that I have. been able 
to see him from different sides and 
in different lights. I was already 
well known and he just beginning to 
be known when we first met, I was 
a dramatic critic at that time. 
Afterward, he produced some of my 
Plays and I watched him staging 
them. Later on, he engaged me 
for a time Ao stage a few produc- 
tions. And once' we even worked 
together on the same production. 
One Summer we spent four weeks 
together in Venice. _.We lay for 
hours on the hot sand of the Lido, 
and while the waves surged on the 
shore beside us he staged for me 
the whole play of “‘Julius Caesar’’ 


lighting mechanic, master 
fireworks, dancer, singer, 
competed in friendly rivairy to show 
his art to the best advantage. 


In the seventeenth century these 


performances 
important, to the 
the Minister of Finance, because 








‘THE MAKINGS OF MAX REINHARDT 


From Gallery God in Vienna to Assembler of All the Arts in the Theatre T hat Rivals Grand Opera 


of Louis XIV., that was what the 
Burg Theater meant to Vienna until 


about thirty years ago. To obtain a 


seat at a performance the young peo- 
ple would betake themselves to the 
‘theatre at 4 o'clock every afternoon, 


where they would wait, packed like | 


sardines, until the doors to their 
paradise were at last opened. ‘The 
stairs were disposed of breathlessly, 
three steps at a time, in order to get 
a “good” place in the gallery, that is, 


rather | 


when one of the lesser 
parts given to a newcomer. ex- 
citement was at fever heat for days 


also— | before. For every spectator had the 


exact intonation in his ear- with 


enough to buy him the rdle of 
gave himself up to the theatre, body 


At first he had no luck. Then he 
got an engagement in Salzburg for | city, 
Salzburg at that time 


p for the Winter 
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Salzburg Festival Theater and mas- 
ter of the Castle of Leopoldskron. 
Reinhardt brought with him to 
Berlin, at that time a new theatre 
, Something that it lacked. For 
the Berlin to which he came was no 
longer the Berlin that Bismarck 
knew, that felt itself content and 
secure in its old Prussian traditions 
and its past. Still léss was it the 
romantic Berlin of E. T. A. Hoff- 
mann. No. It was an entirely new 
Berlin, a city that bad. shot up over 


ing impatience something like Rein- 
hardt's own. 


In those days when, of an evening, 
foregathered 


Tas 
ee 
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And during the twenty 
sojourn in Berlin Rein- 
always ready with a 
answer to this perpetual 


with, Reinhardt made 
a theatré city again. Not 
had mever been so before: it 
had been, in the time of Iffland. 
Those were the days when the Ham- 
burg Theater, the Berlin Schauspiel- 
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Netie halle -of sand. wi Migs gee aha 5 ; ne : in giving the stamp of style and in 
Reinhardt is a man of tremendous Pr i Sy , ‘ ae) es par nage ae reaches: Creek “ee 
unity of purpose. At the first a < te % ee Fe 32 te p — oe ees re 
glance he seems to be a born im- ; 2 rg : j 
pressionist, receptive of every sensa- 
tion, absorbing everything greedily, 
inhaling every stimulating breath, 
but also assimijating it with every 
fibre of his being, till the fleeting 
impression is transformed into his 
own expression. He listens to every 
one. No one could be a_ better 
listener.’ But he himself is a silent 
man. He hardly ever con 
because he has no need to be on the 
lensive, so firm and strong are 
his inward convictions as to the 
message he has to deliver. He can 
go into any venture calmly because 
he knows that he will always find 
his way back to himself with stew 
courage. He winds his way upward 
im @ great spiral, as it were, as sure 
and confident of himself as a som-. 
The first theatre he had when he 
began his career somewhat resem- 
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By 7. 8. YBARRA 


N the years when William’ He- 
henzoltern was at the crest -of 
his arrogance and puwer there 
was a “chiel- takin" notes’’ at 
the .German imperia! court. 

His name was Count Robert Zedlitz- 
Tritzschier and he helé the impor- 
tant. post of Court Marshal, which 
brought him: into constant and close 
contact with the monarch. Day after 
day, when -his duties, were - over, 
Count . Robert . would. jot down 
thoug hts—mostly -uncomplimentary— 
about William; he would record his 
haunting fear that the German 
ruler’'s. impulsiveness, vanity and 
distike for listening to the truth -were 
destinéd to bring disaster to his 
reaim. 


Years after he has made the last 


5 

Kaiser the truth they met with total 
* 2+ ¢ 

“Whosoever deacribed to him) 
things as they were—in other wards, 
whoever told him the ‘truth—fell-into 
the bad graces-of the Emperor and 
was avoided by him. Every gman 
who honestly tried to tel! him the 
truth failed... Now, when so mighty 
a than is unwilling.-to listen. to the 
truth, it is. impossible*to tell it.to_ 
him — as. Bismarck -once. remarked, 
William wished every day to be Sun- 
day. * * * ‘The awful conse-' 
quence of this state of affairs war} 
that, in the long run, even the best 
men failed to influence “him.*’ r: 

Bitter indeed is Count Robert's de- 
scription ef how William Hohenzol- 
lern's advisers bowed to his auto- 
cratic will. Hardly one-of them, he 








Count | Robert found that he could 
cluim to be a prophet among proph- 
ets, for Impbtrial. Germany lay. in 
ruins, her erstwhile arrogant over 
lord was a. cowering fugitive in a 
foreign. iand, -the - palaces which 
housed him and all his- train _of 
Court. Marshals and tesser courtiers 
steod gaunt. aad empty, bereft of all 
the pemp which William . Hohenzo!l- 
fern loved. abov2 all things -in . the 
world. 

‘For some time, however, the Count 
refrained from crowing “‘l told you 
so!’’ He kept his notes secret. Then, 
unable to resist ~ temptation” any 
longer, he published at Berlin. a few 
weeks ago, under the 
“Twelve Years at the Imperial Ger- 
man. Court,” the series of notes 


“ which he had kept during his long 


service as a leading member of Wiil- 
Niam'’s entolraze They created a 
sensation in Germany, for they were 
as remarkable «- piece of prophecy, 
as damning an indictment of the last 
of the Hohenzollerns, as had come 
out of that‘ defeated and desperate 
land. 

What is more, the publication had 
serious consequences for Count Rob- 
ert.. Not only did it make him one 
of -the most: talked of men in Ger- 
many, but it infuriated his conven- 
tional, monarchically inclined kins- 


“men to sucha pitch that @ few days 


ago he was formality read out of the 
Zedlitz - Triiteschler family. The 
eldest member of that family, Baron 
Eberhard von Zedlitz und Neukirch, 
made public a statement declaring 
Count Robert’s book ‘‘an wnworthy 
attack by an officer-of the old: im- 
perial defense forces on the forme: 


“war Jord.’ ; 


i 


The: former Court Marshal - takes 
care to point out that his motes were 
indeed jotted down years ago, while 


he was serving at the imperial court — + 
of the Hohenzolierns; that they have~ - 


nothing about them of ex post facto 
wisdom 

Unlike other -chroniclers .of Wil- 
liam's reign, the Count declares that 


~William wielded well nigh despotic 


power, that those about him were 


bt by 
Germany within a few decades, but 
its disadvantages were such as to 
iead'us sooner or later to a catace 


trophe.«* * * 
“The life of @ man -in such @ 
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position unfortunately implies .that 
everything is made more or tess 
smooth for him: that what ‘a com- 
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title of. 


but too: prone to bow™-to his com- - 


r ts, dared contradict “him; 
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ncellors, was no ‘exception, -for 
did he not say ‘on one occasion in the 
Reik > 
“I stand here at the command of 
ty Most. Exalted Lord ahd 1 will 








remarks about Emperor William and 
those about him.-To those who think 
of the German pre-war army as a 
piece of wonderfal- machinery, func-1 
Uoning with never a hitch. the fol- 
lowing will seem startling: 

“When imperial. Manoeuvres are 
held, three entirely contradictory 
commands, on an average, are given 
to the troops every night, yet no- 
body dares say that this causes trou- 
ble, ‘upsets. important plans, causes 
enormously long marches and short- 
age of commissariat supplies. When 
it comes to fighting, mdéderii -de- 
mands are- ignored—the only thing 
aimed at is to provide ‘pretty -pic-’ 
turesa.of war. There is no attempt at 
preparation by fire,~- staffs — ride 
Squarely into the firing line, likewise 
artiliery, and cavalry emerges un- 


|. EMPEROR WILLIAM THE VAINGLORIOUS 


The. Court Marshal of the One-Time All H iebeat Publishes His Notes 


“Sometimes one is forced to believe 
that the Empress was not 
so far wrqng when she said, during 
the period of her most serious. quar- 
rels with her -son,- ‘Never believe 
that fmy.son ever does anything ex- 
cept from motives of vanity!" \ 

According to Count. Robert, the 
Kaiser never really read an opposi- 
tion newspaper carefully, confining 
his ~n: reading almost en- 
tirely to the clippings sent him regu- 
larly from the Berlin Foreign Office. 
In this way-it was easy-for the offi- 
cials. there -to influence him and 
show him only. what they thought 
would serve their own. ends; in fact, 
the Count says, he often noticed 
| that.” soon after certain newspaper 
articles had been brought ‘to the 
Kaiser’s attention, a line of foreign 





seathed from attacks as if-we were 


“‘All these things are noticed by 
many, but nobody dares say a word 
about them. That is éspecially true 
of Count Schiieffern, Chief of the 
General Staff. And, whereas there is 
nohody to utter one word of criti- 
pine epettig nin wg ee Homabe den 
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4 was adopted by the men at the head 


policy, analogous to those articles, 
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of Germany's foreign affai 
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The consequence of this is that Eng- ~ 
land is increasing her naval strength 
and, since her resources in thix di-. 
rection are greater than ours, it is to 
be assumed that ‘she, will always 
have a naval superiority - over “us. 
Why, then, all these enormous ‘ex- 
penses, all this-stirring up of worry, 
distrust and jealousy by our foreign 
policy? * * * The entire matter of 
our naval development ‘seems. to me 
artificial and unnatural: fnstead of 
being beneficial, it-is by*no means 
without danger to us."’ 

Soon the Enelish, alarmed at 
Germany's naval activity, increased 
their. North Sea fleet. This worried 
Count Robert, but did not- shake his 
belief that Germany was herself to 
blame for England's action: 

“It is we Germans who have 
adopted the ~most provocative atti- 
tude in the armament face on land 
and sea,” he writes, And, 
still on this burning subject, ‘he re- 
called how Emperor: William often 





~told this story: When he met King 


award Vii~on one occasion. Sir 
Charles Harding, who accompanied 
the English ruler, made the direct 
request that the German Emperor 
agree to 4 Hmitation of Germany's 
program- naval increase, where- 
upon William, according to his un- 
varying Version of the episdde, .re- 
plied; “A request hy Englind that 
Germany limit ber--naval activity 
would mean war, and England can 
bring. about that war at once if sre 
desires. %n any event, the develop- 
ment of the German Navy ig a mat- 
ter based . exclusively -on -German 
points of view, in which the inter- 
ference of any other nation. cannot 
be tolerated,’’ 

in the 3 :antime, the Kaiser grew 
constantly more vain, unreasonable 
and despotic. Once, when he felt de- 
pressed, a courtier remarked that “the 
reason for this was a little cold from 
«which he was suffering, whereupon 
William tooked at the courtier se- 
verely and said: “Jt is a big cola— 
everything about me is big!"" All 
those around ‘him continued to bow 
alavishly to his wishes—Chancellor 
von Biilow, Albert Ballin and the 
rest. The only Minister of State who 
conducted himself in a.manner wer- 
thy of his high position, remarks 
Count Robert, was Herr Bethmann— 
he who was destined to be Ger- 
many’s. Chancellor in. the World 
War. As for others, they were far 
too subservient to “their imperial 











while * 


unsuitable. Among us Germans, 
ré arouses nothing but 
‘Opposition and we seek consolation 
by maintaining that all his plays ~ 
no lohger apply: to .our times and 
that much in them is ridiculous. But 
J. am - convinced — that 
reely find another pia 
there: was so m' that 
cable to. present-day 
among us as there is © 
ard li. i ae 
“Yet to all who. think 2 
thing isto be accomplished ‘by 
speaking..the truth I say?” 
all hope!’ Nothing but ‘expe- 
have qny effect upon. as; -the utter. 
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THE HOUSE OF 
JAMES MONROE 


By DIANA RICE 


WO Italians sat in their junk 
-shop the shop that had once. 
been the drawing room. of 
James Monroe,” fitth Presi- 
dent of the United States— 

eating their lunch >of oranges and 
bread and washing it down with a 
pale rose-colored liquid. 

“Or house,” said Tony, following 
the eyes of the visitor toward the 
time-stained ceiling. ‘Ver’ ol',"" he 
added sympatheticaHy and returned 
to the business of peeling his large 
yellow orange with the serious at- 
tention all Murepeans give to their 
noonday meal. 

But Tony and -his junk shop are to 
he swept out. of the small red brick 
house at Prince ahd Lafayette 
Streets where the author of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine passed the last days of 
his life. The panes are to be re- 
placed in the fan-topped front door. 
The spiders are to he dislodged from 
the dormer windows on the 
fluor—-windows commanding tafay- 
ette Street and the towers of lower 
Manhattan. The fluted columns and 
pilasters are to be repainted. And 
another one of New York's historic 
old homes is to he restored to its old- 
time dignified beauty. This restora- 
tioh nis been planned by the James 
Monroe Memorial. Association as an 
appropriate. observance of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the pro- 
mulgation of the Monroe . Doctrine 
and as a fitting monument to the 
memory of the man who proclaimed 
it. The association has appealed to 
the people of America for support in 
their pious undertaking. 

Lonely after the death of his wife, 


,in ruffies and 





I’resident Monroe left Oak Hill, his 
Virginia farm—as he used : 
to call it—and came to visit his 
eldest daughter, Maria, the wife of 
Samuel I. Gouverneur, then Post- 
master of New York. The Gouyer- 
neurs had built the house at 63 
Prince Street. on property formerly 
belonging to the Nicholas Bayard 
estate—a tract originally bounded by 
the present Hroadway, the Bowery, 
Walker and Prince Streets. But on 
the death of the elder Bayard much. 
of it passed out of the family’s hands, 
about four hundred lots becoming 
the property of Philip Livingston. 
In 1823 Gouverneur bought from 
Livingston the corner plot at Prince 
and Lafayette Streets and erected 
the present dwelling, then consid- 
ered most palatial, 

Here James Monroe lived for many 
months with his daughter and son- 
in-law. Lafayette Street was at that 


| time_one of the fashionable residence 
third ' 
jof New York's wealth: citizens built 


streets of the city, and here many 
their houses, A few of these old 
brownstone. frents with their tron 
railings and arched . doorways are 
still to be found along the wide thor- 
oughfare. 
the street stood the Astor Library 
with its pleasunt reading room, and 
close by were the storey where ladies 
crinolines «did their 
shopping. President Monroe shrank 
from. the thought of leaving. the 
friendliness of Néw York for the sol- 
itude of his Southern home. In a 
letter. written about this time he 
sald: 

**‘My ill health continues, consiat- 
ing of a cough, which annoys me by 





From «@ 

Woodcut 
of the 
Early 

Thirties. 


‘night and by day, considering. my 


advanced years, and renders the 


Well toward the: top of ' restoration to health very uncertain. 


In such a state I could not reside on 
my farm. The solitude would be dis- 
tressing and its care burdensome. It 
is the wish of both my daughter and 
of the entire connection that I-should 
remain here and receive their good 
offices, which I have decided to do.” 

So. at the age of 72, President Mon- 


roe set about the business of finding | 


a suitable home for himself in New 
York City, and. at the time of his 
death was negotiating for the sale of 





THE MAKINGS OF MAX REINHARDT 


( Continued. from Page 10 ) 


a city otherwise mockingly superior 
and with little talent for enthusiasm, 

Reinhardt brought with hitn to 
Berlin what Berlin needed—an old 
and firmly rooted tradition, whiie 
Berlin gave him in exchange the 
confidence, the quick pulse, the eager 


daring, the impatience and love of | 


adventure of a young, selfish city, 
willing to take any risks. Only in 
Berlin couid it have been possible to 
do thé work of half u century in 
about fifteen years. 

Reintiardt: began im the Kleines 
Theater on Unter den Linden. There 
never was a smaller theatre; it could 
hardly even be called a hall. Never- 
theless, the whole of Berlin _was 
forthwith declaring that the only 
right place for plays was a room. A 
decade later the same Berlin was de- 
claring that real plays were poasible 
only in a circus. Thus perfectly did 
Reinhardt. and Serlin understand 
each other. It seemed almost as if 
the one had been waiting for the 
other. 

On his arrival in Berlin, Reinhardt 
found a style of acting which had 
developed since the ‘SOs of the 
last century, as the result of the 
war waged by naturalistic Young 
Germany, under the influence of An- 
toine and his Thé&tre Libre in Paris, 
against the empty, declamatory 
Court Theatre manner. This devel- 
opment was hastened through play- 
ine Ibsen, Arno Holz and Gerhart 
Hauptmann’'s first pieces. The main 
charicteristics of the new style were 
reat objectivity, complete subordi- 
nation of the actor to the author, 
@nd-.a drab, colorless honesty that 
went so far as to avoid all dramatic 


- @ffects. Nevertheless, as a cure for 


x 


‘the. had tricks of ‘‘virtuosity’’. and 
for weaning the actors from mean- 
ingless posing, thig style turned out 
to bea blessing for the German 
stage. And if, at bottom, the result 
aas only negative, still, it cannot be 
denied that it rendered service by 
sweeping away ‘dbuses and thus 
making a real art of playing possible 
aguin. This style, however, had not, 
fh itself, thé strength to create a 
new art of the theatre in response 
to the continuous and impetuous de- 
mand of the public. In naturalistic 
plays it was able to cover up its 
weakness, but when it velitured into 
the province of the classical drama; 
its impotence at once hecame ap- 
parent. 

In the first years of his career, 
Reinhardt had heen entirely a nat- 





uralistic actor, but he had too clear, 


an eye, too much imagination, too 
much inborn longi for mov 





* 
, 


baroque theatre. Contrary to the 
baroque play, ‘this. “regular play” 
was not one which grew organically 


change, surprise, to tolerate for any | out of all the arts and their friendly 


length of time the monotony and 
drabness of naturalism. Then un- 
expected help came to him from 
quite a different quarter: from the 
young painters. Everywhere, in the 
Germany of that time, secessions 
from the academies were taking 


tat 


rivalry. It was, rather, the work 
of the author alone, the outcome of 


‘his poetic conception, entrusted sole- 


ly to the vehicle of the writer: the 
spoken word. Briefly, a spoken 
work.» The. healthy_instinct of the 
people had always secretly rebelled 





his place in: Virginia and the pur- 
chase of land near the Gouveneurs. 
“1 could. make no establishment of 
any kind without the sale of my 
property in Loudeun (Oak Ail), 
which I have advertised for sale the 
eighth of June, and given the neces- 
sary power to Mr. Gouverneur and 
my nephew James. If health will 
permit I will. visit it in the Interim 
and arrange affairs there for that 
event and my removal here.” 

But James Monroe never made 
that visit. He died a few months 
later on July 4, the second Presi- 
dent of the United States to pass 
away on the anniversary of the Dee- 
laration of Independence. 

Four yeers later Samuel Gouver- 
neur sold the hospitable wide-win- 
dowed house he had build ten years 
earlier, and during the past three- 
quarters.of a century it has changed 
hands some half-dozen times. The 
house sank into obscurity as the oc- 
cupants. of neighboring dwellings 
moved uptown. It became the scene 
of activities remote from the graceful 
days when Maria Monroe servéd tea 
te her own and her father’s friends 
in the high-ceilinged drawing room 








place, led hy the impr But 
the latter were soon pushed aside 
by the impetuous demand for a deco- 
rative style. In Munich the ‘‘Jugend 
style’’ and in Vienna the ‘‘Wiener 
Werksti&tte’’ came into being. A riot 
of youthful brightness took 

sion of the homes, and this new 
colorful scheme of interior decora- 
tion was, one might say, the prelude 
to Reinhardt’s stage settings. 

This knowledge is the secret of 
Reinhardt’s fame. His work may 
be summed up in these words: Tak- 
ing over from Brahm the new nat- 
uralistic style of the young modern 
painters, he gained, by- this union 
of the two arts, a wealth, breadth, 
and depth of expression that equip- 
ped him equally well for the Greek 
drama and for the ciassical and 
naturalistic plays. Not only that: 
He could stage wordless. plays, 
operas, and operettas by the same 
methods. Thus he had arrived at 
the same point as the long-forgotten 
baroque producers of two hundred 
years ago. 

If his work gives the impression 
of being startling and new, we must 
not forget that it is in réality the 
old baroque tradition of two cen- 
turies ago come hack to life. in him, 
a tradition that_sums up in itself the 
whole art of the Middle Ages. Even 
in his first decisive Berlin success— 
the production of “A Midsummer 
Night's Dream'’—he had used, as 
if in a dream, the baroque tradition, 
having pressed all the arts into, the 
service of the stage and once more 
freed the theatre from the tyranny 
of the spoken work, whose slave it 
had been for at least a hundred 
years, For the actor had become 
more and more «a. mere speaker of 
words, and blank verse ruled the 
German stage. : 

One might.-almeost say that the 
theatre was no. longer .a theatre, 
that it was not there for sceing, but 
only for hearing words, for listening 
to the recitation of verses appor- 
tioned among different réles. For 
this the actor had to thank the so- 
ealled ‘‘reguiar play,”’ which. ap- 
peared soon after the demise of the 








inst the sway of blank verse and 
the spoken work. And for that rea- 
son the people, were hardly ever to 
be seen in the bourgeois theatres, 
which gradually became more and 
more exclusive and finally were con- 
sidered the special property of the 
“*intellectuals’’ and ‘‘high-brows.”’ 


now abandoned to heaps. of junk. 
Eventually even the names of its 
former owners were forgotten. - Its 
identity, in fact, was not revealed to 
the present. generation until 1906, 
when the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
American Scenic and Historic Pre- 
servation Society placed thereon a 
bronze tablet. Mrs. Charlies Scar- 





bofough, Chairman of the society, - 
was the person who first learned ‘or 
the exact location of the house 
which is now to be converted into 
one of the city’s shrines. 

When the job of restoration is fin- 
ished; it is the plan of the present 
committee to place in the old house 
relics, documents and manuscripts’ 
relating to the career and life of 
President Monroe. Not only will the 
home be a museum for valuable his- 
torical data, but it will be used for 
various activities of national and 
civic significance. Standing as it 
does on one of the main routes lead- 
ing to the east side, where thousands 
of men, women and children fresh 
from Europe pass each day, the 
Monroe House appears to have a 
strategic importanc: Here, accessi- 
ble and convenient, will be a pleas- 
ant. place to: pass 4 few hours re- 

chapter in- our 


great places in the history of this 
Government than any other one 
man. These are set forth on the 
bronze tablet whieh is the only mark 
that now distinguishes the old house 
from its shabby neighbors: Soldier 
in the Continental Army, Member of 
the Continental Congress, American 
Envoy to Great Britain, France and 
Spain, Negotiator of the Louisiana 
Purchase and of the Florida Pur- 
chase, Secretary of State, Secretary 





of War, twice Governor.of. Virginia, 
twice President of the United States. - 





SCOTTIS QUARTER CENTURY OF OPERA 


(Continued from Page“5) 


tod tn Mates 


ep y and wired to 
Puccini that I would not play Scar- 
pia for him. He was deeply hurt by 
my brusque message, and the cool- 
ness between us was not explained 
away until two years later, in Paris, 
whére I sang Scarpia with both Puc- 

cini and Sardow in front. : 
it is how I came to Amer- 





in interviews! ‘Such questions “as 
they ask! Principally about my be- 
ing engaged. In tw 
I have never ceased: to be ‘ehgaged,’ 
according te the American papers; 
but you see I am not married ” 

jet us have no. ‘personal 


There is another. entire picture 
gallery shut away in a portfolio, con- 


most incredible that they can be of 
the same man—for his range of facial 


make-up of any kind. 
assume the features of any of his 
stage characters on demand, sitting 


-in,an easy chair in‘his own drawing 


Please t I 
touch’ in this interview, considering | just 


that it is enly my twenty-five years 
of professional 


work here that Pam | 
” 4 . 2 Pa 


Phd 
i 





ful of every detail that it takes him 
an hour and a half to get into the 
attire of “Falstaff,” which includes 
so-many pads that, according to 
Scotti, playing the part is almost as 
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Rosita Forbes Sitting in Raisuli’s Chair Outside Her Tent at Tazrut. 


( Continued from Page 2) 


and close-fisted. It took a long time 
to h them their lessons.’ 
this period date the. fabuious 


small cage made of his own gun 
barrels and taken to Fez. After he 
had been hung on the wall for days 
for the people to see, the lions had 
what was left of him. That was in 
old Morocco. You have done away 
with. these arrangements, To what 
purpose? 














nif 
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“Many Joined me in those days, 
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The result of this consultation was 
an invitation to Raisuli to visit the 
Bey of Tangiers. An. entertainment 
was held in his honor, and the moun- 
tain leader was overcome by the 


family.”” : 
“What happened to the robbers?” 
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‘| promise, and as Sultan Mulai Has- 


ing on between the Spaniard and 
three or four Arabs as to whether a 
soldier found wounded in the moun- 
tains had been fired -upon ‘by a} 
tribesman, or had accidentally shot 
bimself...The Moorish voices rose to 
a pitch that would indicate incipient 
murder in any other country, as they 


but two thingy, vengeance and my 
1 *would tell nobody my 
thoughts. 





came and ate the feet and legs, but d—prevari tion! —and T ada- 
truly he was mostly bones and their| mired the persistence of the inter- 
meal was poor. When at last the! preter in outscreaming m. The 


Hi 


“Let not this be your 
“Allah keep you; muy 





the way be easy!’’ Then Ghabah 


SULTAN OF THE MOUNTAINS - 


of his 
ili not be your’: tast 
visit, for the Sherif's -baraka has 
affected you already.’’ 


(Other chapters of the amazing life 
of Raisuli will be told in u& second 
article by Mrs. Forbes in the Magea- 
sine Section next Sunday.) . 


cI 





tinued his narrative. “I sprang sud- 
denly before they saw me. One went 
down beneath the weight of iron 1 
carried, and I killed him with my 
hands. The other ran screaming. 
There was. alarm in the town. I! 
could hear a drum beating as i lay 
behind a buttress of the wall, but 
now I had a rifie and ammunition. 
I was a warrior again! When. sol- 
diers of the Maghsen appeared I 
looked along the barrel of the rifle 
and said to myself: ‘That old one 
on the right is‘ not of much use.’ 





So I fired’et him and he diea, A| | => 
shower of bullets like crickets shot as) 
over. my -head, put in those days the | | Sisesties de 


troops did not use the sights of their }: 
rifles, so no missile went near. me. |. 
There was much talk but no more 
shots were fired, and at last the] 
Governor came and spoke persua- 
sively. ‘You are one against 309. 
What can you do? Give yourself up, 
and I promise you I will intercede 
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with the Sultan for you.’ 

“It was a curious sight for the 
townspeople who crowded on the 
roofs to sée us-—a prisoner in chains 





who treated with the Governor xt 
the head of a troop! It was written 
“hat I should not escape, for the se* 
was behind me and the troops of the 
Maghsen in front. ‘So I said to the 
Kaid: ‘Swear to me before Allah 
that you will obtain my release and 
say the Fatha (the first verses of 
the Koran) as a covenznt betwen 
us, in the presence of these soldiers, 
and I will give myself_up.’ ’’ 

The Kaid of Mogador kept his 


san was dead and his son, Abdul Azix 
ruled in his stead, there was little 
difficulty in pardoning a prisoner 
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“I wished to live in a fudcA 
where there was much sun 
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and space,” he explained. “and yet Coes 
I wished to hear the voices of women ED Easily 
babbling about common things. You | §- 






































of the Moorish dialect, 
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ere: s Free Proof J 


‘You Can Become Gloriously Fit 
~In Ten Mi nutes Fun a Day — 


Walter Camp’s Famous Daily Dozen; Set 
to Music, Is Yours for 5 Days’ Free Trial— 


Without a Cent in Advance. 


HAT a wonderful thing it is to be physical- 

ly fit—to possess that radiant joy of liv- 

ing. which* comes through robust, daily 
health! Nothing else is so important, so vitally 
necessary to social and business success." Without 
health nothing else matters; with_it, the whole 
world seems big and bright and full of promise, 


Don’t Compromise With Health 

Don’t compromise with health another day. If 
you possess it, prize it as you would a precious 
jewel. If it is beginning to wane—to die out and 
slip away—grasp it as a drowning man would 
grasp a straw. For once your health is gone, and 
the thousand little ailments start to come, it is too 
late for anything but regret. 


If you are tired out, run down. nervous and 
irritable—growing round-shouldered and_ineffi- 
“ cient in the daily grind of office routine or house- 

hold tasks, heed fe wisdom of 500, men and 
women who have found the secret of physical fit- 
ness in-ten minutes fun a day. 


An Amazing Record 


Hundreds of thousands of men and women who 
‘ were slowing up in their work—growing tired 
and. discouraged. in the monotony of inactive 
duties—are now tackling their jobs straight to 
success.. The Daily Dozen, set to music, made it 
possible—gave them the mental urge to train for 
physical perfection with the aid of the easy, pleas- 
ant, natural movements of this amazing course. 
Senators, Congressmen, Army and Navy Of- 
ficials, Doetors, Lawyers, Bankers, Actors, Bus- 
iness Exeeutives and others in every walk of life, 
have given their grateful, i testimony 
* to the famous Daily Dozen. Their letters of ap- 

preciation stand as evidence that the Daily Dozen 
exercises to music can make you gloriously fit in 
ten minutes fun.a day. 


~ Nature’s Secret of Health 


Walter Camp, famous Yale coach, athletic au- 
thority and physical director of our men in the 


World War, discovered the one safe, pleasant and - 


effective method of regaining and retaining phys- 


Don’t Miss It! 


ical fitness. His famous. Daily Dozen exercises 
are the result of his careful observation of caged 
wild animals who keep fit by. merely stretching 
their body muscles. “The caged tiger,” says Wal- 
ter Camp, “does nothing but a his trunk and 
body muscles,.yet he can: digest huge chunks of 
raw meat.” Which proves that after all, Nature 
has provided the normal, natural way of caring 
for the dumb beast. 


Yet: man, with his advanced intelligence and 
civilization, pays little, if any, attention to the im- 
portant duty of keeping his body physically fit. 
He ignores the simple, natural laws until his 
health begins to fail. Then in a desperate state 
of fear and régret, he eagerly- grasps at any and 
every offer of health that comes his way. Nine 
times out of ten he goes on a rigid, weakening 
diet, seeks health in a bottle from the druggist’s 
shelves, pays out hard-earned money for pulleys, 
dumb bells and other strength taking apparatus, 
and goes through a series of strenuous “stunts” in 
a gymnasium that saps his energy and tires him 
out. 


You Can Keep Fit to Music 


How different is. all this from the easy, pleas- 
ant, natural movements of the Daily Dozen—the 
twelve scientifically tested exercises, performed 
tothe accompaniment of appealing music—and 
right in the privacy of your own home! Here is 
the secret of keeping gloriously fit in ten minutes 
a day. “I can authoritatively state,” says Walter 
Camp, “that this. system of twelve simple exer- 
cises, which takes: only ten minutes to execute, 
will actually do you more good than any of the 
tedious systems requiring half an hour or more. 
The Daity Dozen: does not take away your energy 
Instead, the exercines are so devised as fo give 
you added vim and viger.” And so positive.are 
the immediate benefits of. this" amazing course 
that we are glad to let you try the complete out- 
fit for 5. Days Free—without a cent in advance. 
Can you afford to ignore an. offer like this? 


Prove It at Our Expense 


Take advantage of thig opportunity today— 
mail the coupon below and get the complete Daily 








The New Camp-fone 


Wi wos as a gift 
to accompany the 


grade, perfectly constructed instrument 
which meets every demand for music in 
the home, at dances and parties, on 
camping trips, etc., and. especially 
adapted to the “Daily Dozen” exercises: 
If you want free details of our special | 
offer and bargain _ price, check with - 
your name and address below. 





Health Builders, Inc., Dept. 112-A, 
. 334 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Please send me free details of your 











Dozen exercises on five double-dise ten-inch rec- 
ords, the instruction book, the book of 60 actual 
photographs illustrating the movements, and the 


-handsome leather album to hold the records when 


not in use. They are all yours to try for 5 full 
days, without obligation to buy. ._When the outfit 
arrives, put record number one on your phono- 
graph—any disc machine—and gather your fam- 
ily around for 10: minutes of real fun and physical 
conditioning. 


This Free Test Will Convince You 
Open the windows-—release the machine—get 


ready. A clear voice explains the first move-_ 


ments and gives brisk commands. The music 
starts. You fairly snap through the simple, nat- 
ural movements. It is easy—pleasant—thrilling! 
Your blood leaps through your-veins, your lungs 
expand, your brain clears, your eyes sparkle, your 

cheeks glow with that touch of color which is the 
signal of perfect circulation. It is fun—genuine 
fun! Yet you are filling cramped lungs, toning 
up ish organs, limbering strained muscles, 
renewing atrophied ti , lubricating stiff joints 
and laying the foundation ‘for mental and and physical 
perfection. No wonder you instantly. begin to 


. eat better, feel better and sleep better! 


Send No Money 


Don’t. delay another minute—act today and 
prove what the Daily Dozen can do for you and 
yours.- This amazing system of health-building 
should be in your home for the benefit of you and 
your family. And you can put it there for 5 days 


- Free Trial if you act at once. Just mail the spe- 
ciat' coupon—NOW. Without any. obligation ~ 


whatever we will send you the complete. outfit, 
vonsisting of the Daily Dozen on five double-dise 
ten-ineh records for use on any phonograph; the 
instruction book by Walter Camp, the 60 actual 
ph phs and the beautiful album to hold the 
records when not in use. It is this complete out- 
fit that you can have for 5 days’ trial. . Hf you de- 
cide to keep the Daily Dozen outfit, because you- 
are convinced you need it, send us $2.50 as first 
payment and $2.00 month!y for 4 months. Other- 
wise, return it and owe. us <a S Don’t ee 
this offer. Mail the coupon — 

on the High Road to Health... Health “apse 


ines Dept. 112-A, 334 Fifth Ave., New York 


MAIL THIS 5-DAY TRIAL COUPON 











Health Builders; Inc. 
Dept. 112-A, 334 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Without. any obligation or money in advaner. you may 
send me the complete Daily Dozen outfit,-containing the 


five double-disc ten-inch records, the instruction-book, the 


60 actual pliotegraphs and the record album. If T decide 
to keep them, [will send you $2.50 in five days. and #2 
monthly for 4 mionths in full payment. Otherwise 1 will 


- return the outfit “and owe you nothing. 





